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THE HISTORY OF THE TRAVELS OF SILVER 
GRAY AND HIS VALET IN SEARCH 
OF THE HIGHEST LAW. 





Tas is a very curious account of an expedition 
e undertaken, we can not exactly say in behalf of sci- 

. a ence, nor yet of humanity, and still less of religion, 
~ has but nevertheless more singular in its adventures 
and illustrative in its results, than any attempt at 
nautical, tropical, or polar discovery, not excepting 
even Ross and Parry’s voyages, or Captain Mc- 
Clure’s, or Dr. Kane’s. The expedition seems to 
have been fitted out on a forlorn hope for the dis- 
covery of a missing political party, not indeed in the 
expectation of finding it stil] in existence, nor of re- 
suscitating it from the last stage of exhaustion into 
which it was believed to havefallen, but in the hope 
and intention of not losing all the fruits of so much 
care, expense, and toil as had been lavished upon it. 
It was hoped that some valuable records, papers, 
statistics, or journals might be brought to light, that 
jhould prove of inestimable service hereafter. 

The style and title of the public-spirited associa- 
a of gentlemen by whom this thing was under- 
con, was that of the Union Safety Committee, be- 
use it had been believed, and still was, that the 
eservation of the Union depended on some com- 
omise being effected between the higher and the 
wer law, some common ground discovered, where- 
on the worshipers of both might stand, some 
mmon quality, in which the two obstinate impos- 
jilities of profitable wrong and unprofitable right- 
usness might meet, ind be harmoniously solved. 
e instructions of the exploring party were to find 
» shortest passage, and if possible a new passage, 
the Antipodes. They were to bring the Anti- 
jes in theory so thoroughly together, that the 
rid should agree to consider them as one and the 
e, and not at all in opposition, and conseqtently 
act on that theory. They were to find a point, 
hich what was called the higher law and the 
er law should coalesce, and make a bridge for 
ease of troubled consciences, on which one 
ht pass at pleasure from one to the other, and 
id half-way between both, on a discovered quan- 
, which should be the mesothesis or indifference 
he two. 
the service of this party Mr. Silver Gray, with 
public spirit, volunteered, and was with much 
ausive congratulation accepted. He took for 
companion and personal aid Mr. V. G. Elastic, 
+ impression is that the initials stand for Vul- 
zed Gum,) a man who had once served in the 
hcity of Conscience to the Corporation, and was 
wn to possess qualities that rendered him emi- 
tly fitted for such an undertaking. Beside a 
staff of adherents, they carried with them quad- 
s, chronometers, pendulums, and many other 
uments, some for ascertaining the variations of 
compass and their causes, which instruments 
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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE POT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 














VOLUME VI. 


found his companion Mr. V. G. Elastic signally 
qualified from his peculiar training while at work as 
the conscience of the corporation, for this responsi- 
ble and important expedition. The first six months 
after the season of preparation, they spent in a coun- 
try where idolatry was the law of the land, and 
every day they were commanded to bow down to 


graven images, and to cast inéense on the altar of 


the state gods. It came rather hard at first to Mr. 
Silver Gray, but Mr. Elastic had no scruples, know- 
ing that they were bound to obey the law, and that 


the law must be executed, or there was an end of 
all government. Beside, he told Mr. Gray that if 


they did not obey, and the law was executed upon 
them, there was an end to their expedition at the 
very outset, and to all their grand experiments con- 
cerning the real nature of the higher law. It was 
evident that their first duty was to keep.the law of 
the country,’no matter what the law of God might 
be, for it was the law of God that they should obey 
magistrates, and when the magistrate commanded 
them to worship an image, God commanded them 
to do the same, although God’s law commanded 
them not to worship an image, never, 

The second period of their travels was very much 
of a piece with the first, for there was the most pro- 
digious quantity of graven images, which the gen- 
eral law of the land, through a series of successive 
local statutes, commanded the people to honor. 
There was one carved hobgoblin in particular which 
travelers and all others were required to worship, 
of such extraordinary hideousness, that till they got 
accustomed to the sight, though the clearness of the 
law subdued the qualms of conscience, the effort at 
obedience was almost too much for their stomachs. 
Here, however, they went into a very profonnd 
study of the meaning of image worship, and found 
in it a great deal of undiscovered piety. They found 
ground for charity to conclude that it was not the 
image itself that the people adored, but Deity under 
cover and convenience of the image. Some of them 
spent considerable time in the contemplation of an ob- 
ject called Lingam, and gazed at it, till a sacred glory 
seemed to emanate from it, and to surround it as a 


that instead of being the image of any thing gross 
or bestial, it symbolized a pure, profound, transcen- 
dental, and devout mystery. They also found that 


those circumstances, forbid. 


not be executed, there was an end of all government. 
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ariations of natural morality among men, and to 
eif the compass of the moral law did not, of its 
wn accord, traverse accordingly, thus proving the 
xistence of a point or quality of law, or universal 
bsolute principle of indifference, in which the deter- 
ining rule should properly and lawfully be, Expe- 
iency, or the greatest convenience for the time 

i place being. This once? discovered, a great 
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it being impracticable to set out on any investi- 
ation, without postulates, they took for acknow- 
iged axioms, first, the great fact that the powers 
it be are ordained of God; and drew from it the 
Toposition that consequently whatever is ordained 
ythe powers that be is ordained of God. They 
neentrated the premise and the conclusion into 
ne Satisfactory axiom, as an unerring guide. 
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Second, that there is an answer or correspondence 
\ human nature to all the ground-principles of 
orality, so that Vow Populi, once thoroughly 
certained, is Vow Dei; that human nature could 
ot possibly ever have been so constituted as to 
ake a universal mistake; so that, Quod semper, 
bique, et idem, et omnibus, that which obtains 
verywhere among all men, is unquestionably a 
ue reflection, illustration, and exponent of the 
ecalogue, which, as a compass, would be found to 
averse accordingly. That which obtains every- 
here among seme men, or among all men of the 
me community under law, they held to be just as 
0d. 

They had likewise a safety-valve, and retreating 
mpensation for any flaws in the system, so that 
fe whole should come out satisfactorily adjusted 
b the proposition, Whatever is, iv right. If it ap- 
-ared at first to be wrong, there was a providential 
wer which in the end brings right out of it, and 
‘8 being observed, renders it presumptuous and 
tong to oppose any existing abuse or outrage 
i inst natural right, because it would be an inter- 
rence with that divine Providence, which mani- 
‘tly intended such outrage as the means to the 
ghest good. To interfere with the outrage would 
i@@’ Xterfering with the end. Some have supposed 































































































































































very and the slave-trade, as the normal form of a 
tific society on earth, in which there would be 
WP ger any occasion for the fanctions of a Union 
“ty Committee, but this mot being in the present 
» We shall not dwell upon it. It is sufficient 
ote that among the documents relied upon as 
tae there was found a copy of a publication 
ed the New-York Observer, containing some 
8 Of prime authority, in opposition to the 
pW principles of the American Board. 
*have already remarked that Mr, Silver Gray 
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halo, and they found from a recent traveler in India 


the careful use of language in the second command- 
ment, Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image, etc., evidently gave a great lee-way for the 
state to present to the people what images it might 
choose, and when the state commanded the adora- 
tion of them, that was an adoration and a worship, 
which the second commandment might not, under 
If the state carpenters 
made the people’s images, then it was no longer the 
people that made them, and the people did not bow 
down to their own graven images, but to the state’s, 
and that entirely altered the case, for the state’s 
authority was from God, and the people were bound 
to obey magistrates, and if the law of the land could 


Mr. Silver Gray demurred, not being entirely sat- | 
isfied, and spoke of the propriety of some attempt 
to enlighten the natives, and to declare the author- 
ity of the moral law as supreme in this respect; but 
the others convinced him that this course might 
only lead to rebellion against the government, and 
that rebellion was as the sin of witchcraft, so that it 
would only be the attempt to put down one evil by 


The third six months of the expedition were 
spent in a country where the people were devil- 
worshipers, and held prescribed oaths of faithful- 
ness in that system as the state system, under the 
Some of these cere- 
monies the exploring party had to pass through, 
for the singular laws of that state required them to 
be naturalized for the privilege of residence above 


missible, and a custom of society, but on certain 
occasions men were bound by the state laws “to 
And here, having in 


what could they do but feel it their bounden duty 


the moral law, such obedience might be called 
wickedness, but in another, in view of the fact 


and that men are commanded everywhere to obey 
magistrates, it was certainly right to obey the law 
as long as it was law, for if the law were not 
obeyed and could not be-enforced, there was an end 
1 Furthermore, any attempt to 
alter or repeal the law was unconstitutional, and as 
the government treated the exploring expedition 
with great respect, its leaders were informed that 
there had been some symptoms of resistance, and 
that in case of any such violence while they were in 
the country, it would be expected of them to join 
with alacrity the posse comitatus to put down such 


bility of being called to assist in imprisoning or 
hanging those who would not call Jesus Christ ac- 
cursed, nor take the name of God in vain, and Mr. 
Silver Gray was much perplexed and troubled all 
the while they were in the country, but Mr. Vul- 
canized Gum Elastic convinced him of the expedi- 
ency of their present course, and they all under- 
stood that there were in this case some irregulari- 
ties in the traverse of the compass that needed a 


The expedition passed the fourth period of their 
time in a country where the law of the land re- 


Christian Sabbath, to bear arms, run the mails, do 
all manner of work, engage in any and every em- 
ployment on that day, abstaining from God’s ser- 
vice and worship. As the law of God was well 
known in this country, Mr. Gray and Mr. Elastic 
both felt that it was a good opportunity to study 
the principles of compromise, and the variations of 
the compass; and a great many investigations were 
had, and consultations with the authorities and 
principal citizens as to the state of their conscience 
in the matter, and the probable degree of stringency 
intended in the divine law, which could never have 
been meant to set at naught the considerations of 
convenience, nor to put a yoke upon men in the 
place of religion. But whether or no, as good citi- C. 
zens one thing was plain, they must obey the law 
of the land, and if any made opposition and got up 


it down, for the law of the land was supreme, and | other city officers elected are as follows: 
as long as it was law, must be executed, or there 


In the fifth period of service, they had a country 
to study, where the laws in many things dispensed 
with obedience to parents, where the reigning au- 
thorities had enacted, for a special purpose, just 
what the Jewish authorities in the time of our 
pleased Lord had done, that if any man would make 
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affidavit that it was Corban, he should be free from 
any requisition of service by the moral law of father 
and mother. They studied the matter with some 
care, and made a note for future investigation, 
whether such statutes as these had not been some- 
where authoritatively pronounced null and void, as 
making the command of God of none effect through 
their tradition. 

The sixth term they spent under a government 
where, first, by the law and the state-religion, hu- 
man sacrifices were required, and the priesthood in 
connection with the government being sworn to 
faithfulness, although they knew the law of God, 
Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt do no murder, were 
yet bound to kill, bound to murder, on certain oc- 
casions, for it was the law of the land, and the law 
must be executed, or there was an end to the gov- 
ernment. But second, there was also a wealthy 
manufacture and traffic going on in a dreadful poi- 
son, of most seductive and alluring taste, certain and 
gradual in its destructive effects. Although this 
poison was the ruin of many families, and certain 
death to thousands every year, yet the state drawing 
an immense revenue from it, and almost every mer- 
cantile house being engaged in it, the sacredness of 
the manufacture and of the traffic had even been 
secured in the constitution, and guaranteed also by 
special law, so that any resistance was everywhere 
denounced as treason. Some high-minded mer- 
chants, that refused to sell the government bonded 
poison, when required to do so on commission, were 
badly persecuted for a time, and all the South part 
of the country where the poison was most largely 
manufactured, threatened to withdraw all patron- 
age, if they did not come to terms. But they re- 
plied to all the world, that they kept their goods for 
sale, but not their principles. The matter so plain- 
ly put, was a poser, and they were not molested, 
but on the contrary, many who had felt oppressed, 
but dared not make any outcry, were thankful for 
such an example of independence. The whole as- 
pect of the laws in that country presented a great 
difficulty to Mr. Silver Gray and V. G. Elastic, but 
how to oppose the government, as friends of law 
and order, they knew not, so they made anxious 
notes, and went on. 

Their seventh period of exploration was passed in 
a country of the Mormons, where they found that 
by human law adultery was no adultery, but the 
very basis of the state, which was organized upon 
the violation of the Seventh Commandment as its 
very corner-stone. Messieurs Gray and Elastic, 
haying each a wife and large family at home, and 
the women of that country being horribly ugly, and 
repulsive in their manners to the last degree, did 
not, in this case, perceive so clearly the sacred 
supremacy of human law, though still it was ap- 
parent here as everywhere, that if the laws were 
not obeyed there was an end of all government. 
Some ventured to affirm that if the laws were obey- 
ed, there was an end of all morality; and on 
the whole the expedition had to make notes with 
many doubts for future solution. 

In their eighth cycle of investigation, they did 
not indeed find a new Sparta upon earth, where by 
law men might steal whatever and whenever they 
had opportunity, or as good citizens were bound 
to do so; but they did come where a trade in human 
beings was the law of the land, and men might steal 
and sell their fellow-creatures for a price, not only 
with impunity, but under certain qualifications, as a 
state duty. Here again the question for Mr. Gray 
was very difficult, as to what grounds of compro- 
mise between the law of the land and the Eighth 
Commandment were admissible ; but the first axiom 
in their instructions diffused a great light, and they 
noted the matter for a thorough examination, with 
& memorandum of the providential argument. This 
was afterward drawn out in a most satisfactory de- 
monstration by Mr. V. G. Elastic, that the aforesaid 
traffic had proved one of the grandest promoters of 
the spread of Christianity, and a most effective 
agency of the Divine Benevolence to our race. Of 
course they could not dare to say that under such 
| circumstances the Eighth Commandment should be 
enforced to the letter, but felt convinced, on the 
contrary, that this was a most instructive case of 
the moral compass spontaneously traversing for the 
highest good on an apparent anomaly in accordance 
’| with human law. It was not merely a gleam, but 
a prodigious shaft, or blaze, of the highest light 
coming down upon them. 
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The ninth term, they had under observation a 
country where the constitution and laws compelled 
every citizen to be a member of the state Church, 
and to swear belief in the state creed, and to pro- 
mise to persecute and oppose all who did not believe 
and would not uphold it. In this country it was not 
uncommon for men to be required to bear false wit- 
ness against men, accusing and condemning the 
innocent, in obedience to the state canons, for the 
Church’s sake, and for this there was not only spe- 
cific law, but a dispensation also, by a machinery 
called the Pope, from all obligation to the moral 
law. 

The tenth and last six months of the expedition 
were passed in a country, where the government had 
determined, by unjust violence, to pick a quarrel 
with a neighboring island, and make a conquest of 
its territory. They accordingly passed a law re- 
quiring all good citizens to aid in this rapacious 
war, and offered a bounty to every soldier, of a con- 
siderable number of acres of very valuable land in 
the territory to be conquered. Sworn as soldiers, 
they were bound, in obedience to human law, to 
covet and to steal. The island being exceedingly 
fertile, Mr. V. G. Elastic was very much affected by 
the strong argument of expediency laid before the par- 
ty by the state, which indeed was felt to amount toa 
moral necessity. Some of the exploring party them- 
selves entered into the scheme without any qualms 
or hesitation, and were bestowed in command of a 
regiment called Filibusters. 

Our sketch of the result of the expedition, we 
find ourselves compelled to defer, being unwilling 
to dismiss with a hasty notice a matter of so much 
importance. For the benefit especially of those who 
can not have access to the original history, we shall 
present some further details in another article. 
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A MOIST LETTER. 


Anpover, Mass., Nov. 1854. 
Tue rain is doing at last its long-delayed duty. 
It has for two days poured forth abundantly, and 
still pours; sometimes with steady downward 
plash, but with every gust of wind that goes fitfully 
about the air, it dashes against the windows, as if 
it were determined to take refuge within. There 
is much going on up in the clouds. There is a 
great racing and chasing of scuds, as if conveying 
orders on a field of battle, while the more distant 
and solid masses move slowly and solemnly. 
Now and then, along the horizon, the skirt is lifted 
for a moment, and fair weather looks through to 
assure us that it is there, and will by and by come 
back in triumph. Every one feels that storms are 
specialities, and fair weather the settled order of 
nature.- Clear heavens, transparent air, and 
shining suns, for common and daily use; good 
robust storms for variety. But if it will rain, we 
do love decision and earnestness of purpose. We 
love to see nature really in earnest, and black-faced 
storms out as if they had a worthy errand. Great 
rugged clouds, and the whole heaven full of them, 
winds that are wide awake, rain that comes as if it 
was not afraid of exhausting the supply, and 
general commotion of all sorts—these make one 
glad. We always want life and energy in storms. 
Any thing but a dull, foggy drizzle, either in storms 
or ministers. But all this copious rain comes too 
late for roots and flowers. They are dead or sleep- 
ing past all autumn-waking. The frost, like a fierce 
sheriff, has been in and taken possession or sealed 
up all the effects of the year. The trees are stripped 
to their very outline. The grass is seared. Gar- 
dens are utterly put out. Where is all this goodly 
garniture which a few weeks ago reveled in such 
luxuriant abundance? It is always a grave-yard 
business to me to walk in a yard or garden just after 
the killing frosts have been at it. The dahlias, that 
hold up their heads with such unconscious state, and 
that are so full of sap that their stems look like 
solidified liquid, or juice with a skin on; now hang 
so utterly desolate, collapsed, decaying, -even slimy 
and filthy ! 
We come to see the changes of trees with com- 
posure. We know that life isin them yet. Their 
leaves change gradually. They thin out and blow 
away, and frosts, when they come, have but the 
gleanings. And all ligneous plants die clean. It is 
different with herbaceous plants. In one night by 
one stroke, gorgeous flower, plump leaf, hearty 
stem, are turned black, and hang down with funereal 
gloom. 
We feel the irremediable destraction of flowers 
more than we do the stripping of trees and shrubs, 
because these appeal more than they to our protec- 
tion and to our fondness. 
We look up to*trees as superiors, in whom reside 
guardianship and protection. They teach us patience, 
endurance, and unwearied hope. We see them 
beaten bare by autumn-storms, and perfectly con- 
tent to stand bare. The moment the winter relents, 
they spring forth again, and all summer long you 
hear them singing, but never do you hear a tree re- 
hearse its wrongs. It forgets the past. It lives 
outwardly so long as it can, and then retreats within 
itself, patient to wait for better times. And we feel 
also, in the case of trees, something of the venera- 
tion which antiquity alwaysinspires. They are old 
chronologers. They are older than the oldest living 
men. That old oak was an old oak when that crip- 
pled old man yonder was a little boy, and it was 
an old tree in the days of his fathers. These faces 
that grimly hang upon our walls—the portraits of 
shadowy ancestors that long since have ceased to 
make a noise in the world—these very old faces, in 
generations gone by, used to look up into these 
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youthfully, and marvel how high they were, and won- 
der that little birds were not afraid of falling down 
off from their perilously high branches. The an- 
nual changes of trees are therefore devoid of the sense 
of death. Leaves die. We pity them. But trees do 
not die. They undress. They sleep in naked ma- 
jesty. What time they will, when the south wind 
blows its horn among the hills, they rouse them- 
selves and put on again their robes and go forth as 
at other times. 

It is not so with flowers. They are like little in- 
fant children. They look up to us for protection. 
They have no life that lasts. When they are stricken 
they make no resistance. They utterly die. And 
it is a real pain that we do not choose to encounter, 
to go out after the final frost-stroke, and see all the 
plants which we have nursed and fondled, not gone, 
but lying there in colors so disgraceful to their former 
beauty. All these fine-edged leaves, these delicate 
lineations, these exquisite hues and shades of color, 
these matchless forms and symmetries, whatever is 
superlative in fineness, delicacy, variety, profusion, 
gorgeous richness, now lying a heap of undistin- 
guishable decay and loathsomeness. The dank smell 
of decomposing vegetation drives you from your 
garden as from a grave-yard. The brilliant gener- 
ous verbenas, the pensile and graceful fuchsias, the 
geraniums, the maurandyas, the tufted ageratum, 
and the other scores which blossom all the summer 
long, from which you had gathered hundreds of 
bunches of flowers, to cheer your parlor, to inspire 
your pen while writing, to furnish you silent loving 
company as you walked about among frigid men or 
barren things, they have here all gone to corruption 
before your eyes. 

As I looked out of the window this morning, 
I could not help thinking how sweet this rain 
would have been if the flowers could only have con- 
trived to live until now. It will clear up, and warm 
suns will shine. We shall have a week of shadowy 
summer weather, but without leaves or flowers. I 
always think of these summer days that are wont 
to come in November, as if they were sent back to 
see if they could do any thing for the poor flowers 
which they had left in their retreat. They come 
as birds do, singing and chirping after some one of 
their young that may have been left in the tree be- 
hind, when the other young flew away with the old 
ones. 

All summer long the rain has been frugal. It has 
carried economy to stinginess. Now it has begun 
to exhibit generésity. It is fulltime. It would be 
a disastrous year, if after such summer drought, the 
winter should come on with springs feeble, rivers 
shallow, ponds half-full, wells almost dry, and a ge- 





Christ. 
Persia, and Babylon. 


Rome. 


Providence, we stiall now have water enough The 
shrunk veins of the earth will fill out again. | 


Cranberry will have their much-needed | the natior 
liquid coverlet. B have skating, and cattle | a prolonged miracle. 
shall have drink! 


Rain away, then, fall-breasted clouds! Drench 





Nothing. 





fill up the ditches, drive out the margins of the 


down, not half the coil run out! 
mud from our shoes with great satisfaction. We 
hear the gurgling moisture oozing out about our 
shoes at every step we tread upon the saturated sod 
without a sense of annoyance, and we look up at the 
surliest clouds and say, You are handsome, and 


where the road forked. 


echoed from the sides of the houses. 
tle cluster of houses, in the front door of one of 
which stood a man, as quietly as if it were noon-day, 
and he waiting for afriend. Exacted further inform- 
Finally, by dint of guide-boards and chance 
stragglers, and waking up people in their houses, 
fresh and hearty trees that carry themselves so”| at two o'clock we reached Andover. 
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well meet the bucket half-way 
We wipe off the 


I had almost forgotten an experience which must 
not be forgotten—a midnight ride. Traveling by 
night, in boat or car, is so common as to fall among 
the ordinary experiences. Not so a buggy-ride. We 
lectured at Lynn on Saturday evening. It was our 
wish to spend the Sabbath at Andover. Now An- 
dover and Lynn are about twenty miles apart, and 
unfrequented miles; for I could find no one who 
exactly knew the way from one to the other. 
stable-keeper was doubtful; Ae did not know the 
route, none of his men knew it, the night was very 
dark, it was raining in torrents. But go I must and 
would. Those who had faith in the almanac said 
the moon would rise at ten o'clock. 


go a-courting! 
voiceless town. 


a 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN JEWISH HISTORY. 





Tue thousand years between Solomon and Christ 
are of the deepest interest to the student of history. 
In that interval Assyria, Egypt, Persia, and Greece, 
were to pass their meridian, and the empire of 
Rome rise to maturity. 
antediluvian age, was handed down by the grand 
dynasties that sprung out of the slime of the deluge, 
to the middle empires of the thousand years before 
Greece borrowed from Egypt, Syria, 
Rome borrowed from Greece, 
and the tree of modern civilization stands with its 
roots bedded in the debris and mouldering ruins of 


Now, neither Roman nor Greek civilization, nor 
their modern after-growth, would have been as they 
were and are, if it had not been for the element of 
the supernatural in Israel, during the whole time of 
the founding of those empires. 

The Bible was half-written, just midway between 
the great states of antiquity. Tyre, Damascus, 
Nineveh, Babylon, Persia, India, Egypt, circled 
around that petty nation, which was the focus of 
Bible elaboration. The very existence of the Hebrew 
polity was a divine protest against the religious 
systems of those states. Other nations may have 
been intolerant to some extent, of the religious 
practices of foreigners; but here was a nation 
whose organic law made pariicipation in the worship 
of the most powerful and splepdid kingdoms a 
capital crime, pronounced their deities abominations, 
and their solemn rites a shameful thing. . _ 

How, under such circumstances, could Israel sur- 
vive? Every nation in the circle was older, more 
powerful and opulent. Tyre, mistress of the seas, 
was superior in arts and commerce; Damascus, 
oldest capital in the world; was superior; Nineveh 
and Babylon could have swept Israel into the sea, 
on merely natural principles. How much more a 
confederation of these empires, alike outraged in 
their most sensitive point by Israel’s law ! 

Was it not an intolerable insult to these gorgeous 
nations, renowned in learning, art, and commerce, pan 
with hierarchies claiming “an antiquity coéval with ‘ 
that of the race, to be told by a petty upstart 
nation, that their whole system was an odious 
abomination to God, and worthy of death? And 
why did they not resent the ingult, and combine to 
exterminate the hated Jew from the earth? 
neral stint of water. But, thanks to a benignant{> On mere natural principles they would have 
been as sure to do this, as water to flow down hill. 


It was because Gop was in Israel, energizing as in 
no‘other nation, reversing or neutralising the erdi. 
the forests, make new chamnels down the bill-sides, | nary laws of national action and reaction, that she 
survived to see those haughty empires go dowr. 


The 


I agreed to 
The lecture was given, and I must 
say to the praise of old Lynn, to the bravest audi- 
ence of about a thousand that I ever saw gathered, 
in spite of such a remorseless rain. 
our friend Shackford’s, to wait for the moon, and 
whiled away the time in discourse of pears, illus- 
trated by some most juicy specimens. The moon 
came, and the driver with it, and his light covered bug- 
gy- Packed up with robe, coat, and shawl, we push- 
ed out into darkness. The rain rattled and sung on 
the back and top of the cover, the roads ran streams 
of water, the horse splashed merrily along, lights 
gleamed out of dwellings, flashed across the path, 
sunk behind, and went out to us. First came Dan- 
vers, a town fast asleep, silent, motionless. We 
passed through like shadows in a dream. We took 
a wrong road; it grew rough and cart-like, full of 
thumping stones; soon the wheels rolled smother- 
ingly in grass, then bushes began to whip the spokes, 
and finally we brought up against a stone-wall—full 
in the pastures! Back we went, roused up the good- 
sleeping woman of the first house, inquired the way 
were in-doubt after leaving her about the direction, 
whether it was left hand or right hand, that we were 
to turn at a given corner. Solved it by waking up an- 
Got safely on a smooth road to Mid- 
dieton. Began to doze without knowing it. Trees, 
which in the clouded light of the moon had a spec- 
tral look, faded out entirely. Was aroused by the 
driver, prying into the directions of a guide-board, 
I got out on the wheel and 
gazed piercingly. “ Danvers—Point.” “No,” said he, 
“Danvers Plains.” ‘‘ Tariffville,” said I. “No, Tap- 
That is not the road; the other 
Again at the next guide-post 
westopped. The driver climbed up and got hold of 
the board, and drawing himself up to his chin, read 
its direction. We met a solitary man walking be- 
tween twelve and one at night. 
strange to see any thing human moving in the dark- 
ness and solitude of midnight. We hailed him, and 
inquired the way. Then we speculated what er- 
rand took him out. Not a thief, surely, Perhaps 
he has been for a doctor, said the driver; or to watch 
with some sick neighbor, said I; or, may be, a-court- 
But, said I, he was a middle- 
aged man, and not a young, spruce lover. 
ter, says the driver, it’s about one thing with -old 


We returned to 


Tt seemed very 


No mat- 


Our wheels 
Came to a lit- 


A venerable 
father and mother, two sisters, three brothers, and 
uncounted children—was it not worth such aride to 
spend a Sabbath with them? I should really love 
to describe that memorable day of rest. aK 


The civilization of the 


Nor was preservation from outward violence the 
only wonder in Israel’s existence, Still more re- 
markable was it that her system was not obliterated 
by seduction and corruption. The nations might 
learn to fear Jehovah, as the provincial Deity, 
powerful on his own mountains, They might be 
taught to say, that fate had decreed the existence of 
80 singular a race. Bet, the moment this became 
pparent, an assault would be commenced upon the 
integrity of that organic law and system. 

Either Israel must be swept away, or her system 
neutralized, and her life corrupted, or Paganism 
would recoil, and writhe as from a consuming fire, 
The nation, if its system was fairly lived out, wag 
to be pure, and humble, and penitent, and believing, 
and heavenly-minded. So Christ explained their 
system in the sermon on the mount; in short, an 
embodiment of true love to God and love to man 
—the kingdom of God on earth. 

The world beside was a wide pandemonium of 
falsehood, lust, and murder, Now, to move a 
mountain of fire into the sea, would not more surely 
produce an explosion, than the collision of such 
systems. And the waters of the sea would not 
more surely quench the fires of the volcano, than, 
on merely natural principles, the public sentiment, 
example, and seductions of the world would quench 
the fire of holiness in Israel's breast. 

Israel herself was no more opposed to idolatry 
than other nations. She loved to sip the delicious 
cup. She was ready for the grove and the garland, 
the dance and the revel. If it had been left to the 
mere workings of human nature, they would not 
have kept their organic law a single generation 
unrepealed. They worshiped an Egyptian cherub, 
even while Sinai was trembling under the thunders 
of its promulgation. They carried idols secretly 
with them through the desert. They went after Baal- 
Peor at the first invitation. The tribe of Dan stole 
images to worship. Notageneration passed without 
a relapse. Idols crept in everywhere. Saul’s 
family hadthem. David's wife hadthem. Solomon 
himself relapsed to them. The whole majority of 
the nation went repeatedly after them. And it was 
a marvel and a miracle, that that organic law 
survived from age to age, energizing with a vital 
mastery, and was not utterly discarded and obsolete. 

Look for a moment at the next reign after Solo- 
mon, If ever a nationstood in a favorable situation 
to be faithful to its own system, it was Israel, when 
Rehoboam ascended the throne. 

The Levitical institution had an antiquity of 
five hundred years.’ The nation was consoli- 
dated. A monarch had reigned, whose arms had 
extended the nation’s dominion over the whole 
territory mentioned in the grant to Abraham. The 
sacrificial ritual had been revived, and placed on a 
footing of imposing splendor. Another king had 
advanced commerce, arts, and literature to a high 
pitch. A temple and metropolis of great strength 
and magnificence were in existence. The monarchy 
was established. And an important development 
had been made in the process of revelation. If ever 
human nature might be expected to vindicate 
its claim to a tendency to good;-by a law of 
progress, it was in the case before us, 

But what do we see? Scarcely hag Solomon 
slept with his fathers, before we see the state 
revolutionized, rent into two opposing kingdoms, 
and in the one numbering ten @f'the tribes, the 
system of Egyptian cherub-worship, publicly set 
up, under the auspices of a certain Jeroboam, son 
of Nebat. Three years the smaller section remained 
faithful under Rehoboam, when they too apostatized. 
And in two years a wave of Egyptian invasion swept 
over the land, and dashed against the very walls of 
the city of David. 

How near, on mere natural principles, was that 
system to extinction! Why was not the nation 
destroyed, its sacred books annihilated, and every 
vestige of its strange culture obliterated from the 
knowledge of future ages? 

A prophet came. The supernatural element 
exhibited itself, God interfered. The mere law 
of progress, of development, which in mamis always 
to the worse, was interrupted. 

“Thus saith Jenovan, ye have forsaken me; 
therefore have I also left you in the hand of Shishak.” 

How concise, how terrible! The nation heard the 
word of God, and stopped, exclaiming, “ Jehovah is 
righteous!” And on the instant of that penitent 
utterance, God gave them a reprieve, yet leaving 
them tributary to the invader, “that they may 
know my service, and theservice of the kingdoms 
of the countries.” 

Such is the opening of that thousand years 
miraculous demonstration, by which the system of 
God in Israel sustained itself in being against the 
enmity of a world, and against the treasonous deser 
tion even of the very nation whose glory it was. 

And not only did the system exist, by a bare sur- 
vival. It reiicted upon the philosophy and the 
schools of the nations. Greeceand Rome borrowed 
from the nations, in whose center Israel lay, as a 
focal point of light. The civilization of the classic 
states, in so far as it was in advance of that of the 
older oriental empires, was owing to the presence of 
God in Israel, and the impulse by him communi- 
cated to the mind of humanity. 

So in His manifold wisdom he had arranged it, 
beforehand, when he “determined the bounds of 
their habitation,” and the times of their rise, 
progress, and change. In truth, to study Israel’s 
history, is to study God in Israel—developing a 
plan, manifold, complete, and perfect in its minutest 
details. 

We see him in Israel evolving principles in single 
minds, in families, in tribes, in sections of the 
nation, and in all spheres of thought, political, 
social, religious. 

We study Him, outside of Israel, in the reaction 
of the world’s mind on Israel, and in the effect of the 
Bible system on the world’s mind. We watch the 
stately progress, the steady unrolling and sublime 
out-working of His complex counsel, past finding 
out, of whom, and to whom, and through whom are 
all things, to whom be glory for ever. Grey. 





Buti’ Heap Carrie-Manker.—At a recent meeting 
of the drovers and cattle-brokers doing business at 
this place, it was agreed that the market day, which 
has hitherto been Monday, should, after the 13th inst., 
be changed to Friday and Saturday in each week. 
Good and cogent reasons were assigned for such altera- 
tion, among which was—that by the present arrange- 
ment the tabbath was devoted to the preparation for 
the sales of the enening day. > . 

The N. Y. butchers, however, demur to this plan, 
and propose the substitution of Wednesday and Satur- 
day, for the first and second market-daya The adop- 
tion of Wednesday and Friday as public eale-days 
would, perheps, better suit the convenience of all par 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 
To ruz Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 
X—, Oct. 17, 1854. 
Gentixmen: The old world bas been humbugged, 
and, I fear much, the new world too. Fond as your 
people are of news, and of big news, you must certainly 
have heard of, and believed the taking of Sebastopol by 
the allied armies—-before the event having taken place. 
When this gigantic canard, as we term it, reached 
France, almost every body did believe it. Our great 
Emperor heard of it when reviewing troops, at Bow 
logne, and made an eloquent allusion to it; in Paris, 
theaters, and even private houses were illuminated in 
sign of joy; in many churches Je Deums were 
sung. The whole press of Europe speculated pro- 
foundly on the consequences of the great event; 
‘some newspapers even went so far as to say, that the 
army and fieet should come direetly back, and do 
up Cronstadt before the setting in of winter. . . When, 
on a sudden, it was found out that the Tartar who had 
brought the intelligence had slightly exaggerated the 
import of his message, and that Sebastopol was not 
taken, but about to be taken. When our enthusiastic 
people were compelled to admit the fact, a feeling of 
vexatior pervaded the capital. The victory of the 
Alma, which had been thrown into the shade by a 
greater, though apocryphal event, was well-nigh 
forgotten, and the same unsatisfied longing for battles 
and victories, which existed before, took possession of 
most minds. Yet the battle of Alma, with its ten or 
twelve thousand men cut to pieces, might well have 
satisfied a moderate fondness for regular slaughters; but 
in our days, full, ag we are of recollections of the first 
empire, we can not be satisfied with so little ; we must 
have great, splendid battles, two hundred thousand 
men fighting; thirty, forty thousand men killed and 
wounded, or else we are below the mark, and our 
second empire is not worthy of the first. Well, we 
are under the walls of Sebastopol, if not within, and 
may be we will soon receive from these quarters such 
news as will satisfy the most exalted expectations of 
amateurs of great battles. 
After the disappointment about Sebastopol, the 
greatest event to record is the death of Marshal St. 
Arnaud—St. Arnaud, next to Bonaparte, the greatest 
villain of France. Let corrupt writers, and a corrupt- 
ing power cover his tomb with laurels; he was the 
accomplice of their crimes, and the honors bestowed 
upon him are a kind of justification for themselves , 
but every honest man who knows how the empire was 
made, knows that there is a blot upon that man’s 
name, which is a blot upon the name of France herself, 
that the waters of the whole ocean can not wash away. 
St. Arnand’s whole life was infamous. As long as he 
could be, he was a debauchee, but of late years all his 
passions had lent their intensity to one—gambling, Un- 
lucky gambler, he was ready for any infamy, provided 
he could, through it, obtain the money he wanted. His 
passions, his wants, his well-known recklessness, at- 
tracted the attention of the man of December, and he 
became the chief military instrument of the coup d'etat. 
To him did Bonaparte give charge of the premeditated 
massacre, which -was to take place, and did take place, 
in order to strike Paris with terror. After their 
success, great and numerous were the demands of St. 
Arnaud upon the treasury. He obtained every thing, 
however, for he was one of the few into whose hands 
Bonaparte had been compelled to put documents and 
written orders, and promises, which put him at their 
mercy. St. Arnaud became the minister of war ; large 
amounts of money were then at his disposal; he 
gambled at the Bourse, and otherwise, more than 
ever; he gambled and lost. The finances of his 
department squandered, Bonaparte was called upon to 
restore order there, too. Now there began to be 
trouble between the Emperor and his minister, when a 
catastrophe gave a new turn to St. Arnaud's thoughts. 
One night, there was a gala at the Tuileries. In one of 
the rooms set apart for gambling, were seated, cards 
in hand, a group of high dignataries, among whom, 
Bonaparte, Cornemuse, and St. Arnaud. Bonaparte 
is sent for, and retires for a moment, leaving close by, 
on the mantel-piece, a handful of bank-notes, 50,000 
francs perhaps. St. Arnaud lays his hands on the 
money, as if it was his, and gambles on. A few 
moments after, Cornemuse, exclaims, that some one is 
cheating. Héthee a quarrel, in which Cornemuse 
charges St, Arnaud, and throws in his face the theft 
he has just committed, in taking the Emperor's money. 
A duel was unavoidable after the insult. They 
secretly leave the palace, Cornemuse, St. Arnaud, and a 
few witnesses, and in the dead of night, under the deep 
shades of the Tuileries’ groves, swords drawn, the two 
Without waiting for 
the necessary signal, St. Arnaud throws himself, un- 
expectedly, upon his adversary, and pierces him 
through with his sword. But in the violence of 
his assault- upon his victim, St. Arnaud met the 
sword of the murdered man, and wounded himself 
severely. St Arnaud went 
to Flyéres for his health—to rest from fatiguing duties, 
and it is there, that the fear of death, and the recol- 
lection of his crimes, transformed him into a bigoted 
papist. He found priests vile enough to absolve him 
for his past sins, and to permit him to preserve apd 
enjoy with safety of conscience, the titles, the wealth, 
and the powers obtained by means of innumerable 
deeds of bloodshed andinfamy. The rest of his history 
is well known. When the Eastern war was resolved 
upon, the chief commandment was put in St. Arnaud’s 
hands, in the hope that he might die there, and thus rid 
the Emperor of a troublesome witness and accomplice 
of the coup d'etat. The event has verified Bonaparte's 
expectations. St. Arnaud isdead. A just Providence 
has not permitted him to carry through the under- 
taking, in which he expected to obtain so much 
military glory. Away from Sebastopol and his army, 
away from his country, from his family, from his 
friends, if he had any, shattered by his past debauches 
and his recent fatigues, while his dying body was 
tossed mercilessly on a stormy sea, he gave up the 
ghost, and fell into the presence of a justGod. Before 
he had entirely made up his mind to leave the army, 
and while he was writing to Paris to obtain that his 
successor should be des?gnated, Canrobert came to him, 
and opened before his eyes the letter which he had in 
his possession fromthe opening of the campaign, by 
which he was chosen St. Arnaud’s successor. It was 
a bitter pill to swallow, but he had to submit, and die 
with the certainty that Bonaparte did not trust 
entirely to him for the success of the campaign. 


gamblers are facing each other. 


The scandal was hushed. 


And now Sebastopol is surrounded by the allies; at 
the last accounts, the trenches were opened as near as 
twelve hundred yards from the walls, and perhaps thé 
cannon of France and England has been for many days 
past thundering against the doomed fortress, Until it 
has fallen, or successfully resisted the Anglo-French 
attacks nothing in Europe can strongly excite public 
interest. 

There is an incident, however, which has attracted 
a good deal of attention. Barbés, the noted conspirer 
and red republican, who, under Louis Philippe, was 
sentenced to death, and had that sentence commuted 
into perpetual confinement; who, afterward set free 
by the republic, conspired against’ a republican 
government, and on that account has been since June, 
1848, in prison—Barbés lately wrote to a friend of his, 
a letter, Jin which he naturally enough expressed a 
wish that our armies might beat the Russians, It 
appears that some one, wishing him well, thought the 
patriotic feelings expressed in the letter might be easily 
interpreted as a kind of adhesion to the present 
governmefit, and obtain the release of the prisoner— 
sent the letter to his majesty Bonaparte. Soon after 
appeared in the Moniteur a letter directed by the 
Emperor, to one of his Ministers, stating that “aman 
who after such long sufferings, entertained such 
patriotics entiments, could not, under his reign, remain 
in prison,” and ordered Barbés to be set free “ at once, 
and without conditions.” The order was telegraphed 
immediately to Belle-Isle, at the other end of France. 
On hearing of the “grace” he had received, Barbés 
refused to accept it. After two days’ resistance, he 
was compelled to leave his prison. On the fifth of 
this month he was in Paris, and as soon as arrived, he 
wrote to the Moniteur a note which will, I doubt not, 

make his majesty repent for having written his ewn 
letter of pardon, Barbés expresses his deep sorrow at 


he adds," Yes the letter is mine, .. 

matter to one who has "iio right over me, that I love 
or not, my country? h does it matter tehim wh 
is not a partaker of my : does not live und 
the same law as I, if h prishes such f 
ings? Is not Dee r there, ever present, 

ever a cause of war een me ‘4 him 

petrated it? .. iJ re, then, to all 

one that I reject, with all my force, the méasure taken 
in my favor. I will stayin Paris two days, to allow 
myself to be put back again in prison; that delay 
over, Friday evening I hasten into exile.” To which 
letter he adds his exact address. Of course he has 
been allowed to go into exile. It is probable that the 
object of the letter and grace granted was to gain over 
Barbés, or at least to disarm him for ever.. It was 
perhaps the first ofa series of measures, tending to 
weaken, by acts of clemency, the revolutionary party. 
If Barbés, the purest, the most energetic and ynflinch- 
ing republican, had simply accepted the favor tender- 
ed to him, it would have been tendered to others, and 
none, perhaps, would have hesitated to accept. His 
manly protest will discourage the calculating gener- 
osity of Bonaparte, and strengthen the heart of the 
few whose noble fate it is to be persecuted by the 


usurper. Franc PaRvecr. 
+e 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Eneranp, Oct. 27, 1854. 

Ur to the present date we are almost literally with- 
out any certain intelligence from the great fortress of 
the Euxine. Every day this week, intelligence of the 
commencement of the bombardment has been expected. 
“To-morrow” has been repeated day after day. Un- 
reliable telegraphic dispatches via Vienna and Paris, 
have kept the public mind in a state of irritation. 
Great exertions, it appears, have been made to get an 
overwhelming foree of artillery in battery. The fire 
was to open from upward of 200 pieces. The impres- 
sion has deepened that it will be a fieree conflict. 
There is a brief intimation, via St. Petersburg, of 500 
Russians having been killed and wounded in a sortie, 
‘and that the Russian admiral Kormileff is among the 
former. He was chief of the staff of the Russian fleet 
which destroyed the Turkish squadron at Sinope. 
There is an impression that some reserve has been used 
with dispatches received in Paris yesterday. The gen- 
eral tenor of the foreign correspondence of the London 
journals, and of the foreign préss, confirms the opinion 
that the Ozar is fighting a battle of diplomacy in Ger- 
many, and that Austria is really more anti-Russian. 
But that court is evidently laboring for time and to se- 
eure a huge bribe for any services to the Western 
powers. 

Miss Nightingale, a lady familiar with hospital and 
scenes of suffering, has left for the hospital at Scutari, 
with forty chosen fellow-workers of the better sex. 
Ten thousand pounds were subscribed and sent inia 
few days to the Zimes, to be applied to the relief of 
the sick and wounded soldiers at Scutari, who were re- 
ported as wanting attendants and comforts. Some of 
the officers of the commissariat and store departments 
in Turkey, will be impeached for neglect. Very ample 
stores of every kind were sent out; but there appears 
to have been a want of energy and forethought ia get- 
ting comforts and necessaries at the right place and 
time. 

This prompt subscription has evidently been felt as 
a grave rebuke by ministers, who, however, have 
taken it in good part, and have been able to show that 
the fault does not rest with the administration at home. 

A patriotic fund for the relief of the widows and 
orphans has been established. It is supposed £100,000 
will be required and raised by voluntary subscription. 

A number of clergy will leave in a few days for the 
seat of war. 

P.S.—It did not occur to me till yesterday that I wrote 
to you by the “ Arctic.” It is so rare for me to write by 
the Collins line, and my mind has been so shaken, that 
Ido not feel certain of things of recent occurrence. 
But the sudden and terrible blow which fell on me on 
the 12th, hindered my writing: I think it did. At all 
events I wrote on the 19th. My letter was on the visit 
of Dr. Anderson and Mr. Thompson, to England, on their 
way toIndia. Particular circumstances led me to note 
that visit, and the departure of the deputation. They 
left, I think, on the very day of the departure of the 
“Aretie,” going by the “Ripon” from Southampton. I 
eould but indulge in retrospection and comparison. Ca- 
rey, in May 1793, on that same Southampton water, leav- 
ing almost clandestinely, and put ashore at Ryde, on the 
Isle of Wight, “all his plans entirely frustrated.” 
Fuller writing to Ryland “ We are all undone,” ete. So 
I wrote and moralized, and thought of that historical 


and Thompson as the living representatives of that small 
same Southampton water, in the “ 
now returning upon their pathway, so that “ Hustward 
the course of empire” (of ruz kingdom) takes its way. 

I wrote, too, of “a strange coiacidence.” A few days 
before I had a farewell visit from a dear and valued 
friend, Mr. Edward B. Underhill, one of the Secretaries 
of the Baptist Mission, who was on the eve of going to 
India, with full powers to reérganize the Mission. He, 
too, left by the “ Ripon,” and would be a most valuable 
companion-traveler to the American brethren with es- 
pecial reference to their work. More than this: at 
Malta the “Ripon” would be joined by the man who, 
above all others, would be able to advise and counsel 
the brethren, Mr. John Marshman, son of the Dr. M. 
of Serampore, (another “ missionary’s son.”) Mr. M. 
is a very able and very influential man, devoted to 
the best interests of India. He is proprietor of the 
Friend of India. 

I had no thought of thus recapitalating when I be- 
gan these hurried lines to you. But my mind was 
somewhat struck by all the circumstances, and I wrote 
as prompted, and thought the facts would interest the 
Board of Missions, and friends generally. 
you may even now make a note of the facts. 

AGRICOLA. 


Perhaps 


+@- 


STRAY THOUGHTS AT MY FIRESIDE IN 
ENGLAND. 


FROM THE SCRAP-BOOK OF A MAGYAR EXILE. 


Loypon, October 18, 1854. 
“ The day is dark and cold and dreary, 
Meee Se aueicows « 

Tue English summer begins on the first of October 
and ends more or less on the first of May. During 
these seven months there is some warmth in Britain’s 
houses. The sun of the fire-place rises early and sets 
late. The solstitial heat of its glowing coals throws 
some dirty beam8’—a compound of dust and smell— 
op the dog-days of what—by bold anachroniem and 
rather too nice a distinction—is called winter in Lon- 
don. At the end of April, and in good—not unfre- 
quent—years, at the beginning of June, England’s sum- 
mer is ver. The fire-place smiles then, but in a side- 
Way manner; it becomes gloomy and silent for several 
days, aye, even weeks. Albion’s son shivers with cold 
and tries to persuade himself by punning, that he 
ought not to do so after “the hedges are shooting and 
the bulrush is out.” Summer, writes, at this melan- 
choly season, Coleridge to Lamb, has set in with its 
usual severity. Aurora rises, to be sure, by lark's 
hymn, and day shuts its twilight eyes but relue- 
tantly, while the nightingale warbles its charmiog 
serenade, but warmth there is none—save asa rare 
exception—and Her Majesty's loyal subject grows im- 
patient and waits in sullen anxiety, for the end of 
September, that has to bring him the “ beautiful days” 
of his home. Thanks to the fertilizing heat of his 
domestic sun, the coal-fire, he may, then, begin to 
muse, botanizing over the splendid flowers of his vast 
herbarium, to gaze at the brilliant display of varie- 
gated butterflies, flirting a pin-bud, and to sleep in 
under the shade of a glass-cased forest, filled with 
melodious birds, that listen—silenced by admiration 
and stuffing—to the paonic notturno of the young mias, 
who always “smells of bread and butter.” O thou 








English Phebus, how great is thy power! 





company going to the almost unknown West, on that! 
May Flower,” and , 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ Nay, what is the sun, but, in a different name, 
A coal-pit rampant, or a mine on flame ? 
There let this truth reciprocally run: 
The sun’s is heaven’s coallery and coals our sun.” 


lines of Cleveland could, am eure, not have 
been written by any but an English poet. There is 
such a “‘presenge” in them. 

are in nothings obstin ndi 
tion o; sina will fe 

Tiority any. When, some y ago, a “funny 
Frenchman,” being not yet an ally, and thus still at 
liberty to ridieulize ‘‘/a perjide Albion,” remarked that 
the English sun is just like a red wafer on a piece of 
brown paper, there was a general ery of indignation 
uttered by very serious journals. Johnson says that 
“dullness or deformity are not culpable in themselves, 
but may be very justly reproached when they pretend 
to the honor of wit or the influence of beauty,” This 
is perfectly true, but such is the perversity of human 
nature, in all its different impersonifications, that a 
man will pretend to be esteemed not so much for his 
possible merits than just for such eventual deformities 
in his physical or moral appearance, as can, not be 
counted for virtues by the sole reason of their being 
no faults of his own creation. The English defend, 
extol their climate, as if its dreariness were fabricated 
in the manufacturing districts) They are not contented 
to prove that the eternal dampness of their air be highly 
beneficial to promote an evergreen vegetation. They 
wish to prove more, and will demonstrate that the 
constant moisture of the atmosphere is the very ele- 
ment which men especially favored by Providence are 
made to live in. And so they become ridiculous by 
what would not be thought of to impute to them as a 
defect, but for their nonsensical insistance to invest 
it with the attributes of perfection. Judging from 
their unusually vehement pleading the cause of chilli- 
ness, one might almost be led to imagine that the visi- 
ble elimate of the British Isle is but a mask of smoke, 
put on purposely in order to hide the real foe, which 
is bright with tempting beauty and dangerous radiance. 
‘And there are men, to be sure, who succeed now and 
then in persuading others, that what is really wrong 
about them is only simulated and a matter of cunning 
caleulation; so we see men, not quite at their ease 
but also not entirely destitute of some property, 
who affect poverty, that they may be supposed to 
be rich, and that their artistically-arranged rags, pro- 
truded to public view, may cover the insufficiency 
of their means to live in a “high style.” The aim of 
this comedy is attained, when people are heard to 
whisper, “ Look at the beggar-like appearance of that 
man ; he is one of the wealthiest in the city.” Another 
will simulate overstretched simplicity in order to dis- 
simulate his obtuseness, and is delighted to hear that 
“he is not so stupid as he pretends to be.” A woman 
plays at jealousy and is really jealous, while her hus- 
band exerts himself to appear very indifferent to whom 
he really does not eare for at all. And more of this 
sort of hypocrisy, whieh, for not being very common, 
is not less met witb, than its opposite—the simulation 
of virtue to hide vice. Oh! that there could bea 
window on man’s chest! exclaim people, now and 
then, at some sudden revelation of a not-dreamt-of 
part in a person’s character. And what then, if there 
were such a window? Do you think that most of us 
would not consider it a very pressing business to hang 
curtains on it? Such curtains would, I admit, be with 
many, very pretty and ornamental, made of heavy 
damask or light lace—pereé au jour—but the window 
would, I am afraid, be blinded everywhere, if not by 
silk and velvet, at least by a handkerchief fixed 
up to hide poverty from indiscreet lookers-in. The 
ladies would, I suspect, place even lattices on their 
windows, in order that their curious feelings might 
peep out unperceived, and with their night-caps on, 
from behind those shady covers and the double range 
of flower-pots posted up as an extra shelter between 
the hot-bed of their hearts and the passers-by. 

But what on earth can Englishmen be prompted by, 
after all, to insist on the beauty of their climate? This 
question has haunted me for a long time, without my 
being able to find a solution in any but that narrow- 
minded sentiment, which profanes the name of patriot- 
ism and which is but a mere compound of interna- 
tional envy and ludicrous jealousy. Men of common- 
sense—a thing not at all very common—and those of 
genius, rise certainly above the ridiculous prejudices 
of that mock-patriotism ; and—not to mention Byron, 
who liked to sneer at his own country—Pope did not 
thank his fate for being born in England, while Mil- 
ton, brooding over his immortal work, makes the sub- 
lime promise to leave something great to posterity, 


in the 


a9 “unless an age tov late, or cold 
Climate, or years, damp my intended wing 
Depressed.” . 


| The generality of Englishmen, however, as represented 
Southampton water, from the galleys of the Roman to | by that respectable gentleman, Mr. John Bull, will 
the departure of the “ Ripon;” thought too, of Anderson | 


never sdmit that truth, and will bet as well as fight 
you, that the French have not such a nice climate as 
old England. There is a good story of a Russian sol- 
dier, who might have been a thorough-bred Briton. 
The now notorious Emperor Nicholas, while walking 
one extremely cold day in some atreet of St. Peters- 
burg, saw a sentinel who had no cloak on, for the cim- 
ple reason that he had it pawned, probably for some 
brandy. ‘“ Why hast thou not thy cloak on by this 
weather !” asked the Czar. “I don’t feel cold at all, 
your Majesty,” replied the man without any hesitation, 
and the autocrat, highly pleased to have found a per- 
son who did not complain against the severity of his 
climate, gave him a gold ruble. I always remember 
this Russian sentry, whenever I see Englishmen, in 
white pantaloons and open frock-coats, shivering with 
September or April cold, and accosting you with the 
words, “ Very warm to-day, sir” I used to make 
first, some slight amendments to such hyperbolic insin- 
uations, but soon saw their uselessness. We may cor- 
rect unintentional mistakes, but not self-conscious 
wrong. Now, I am sure I like England and the Eng- 
lish, but it is really too bad to hear talking of “the 
balmy breath of April,” while the respective poetaster 
is meezing from cold and groaning with rheumatism. 
Amicus Plato sed magis amica veritas, and however 
congenial the atmosphere round the fireside be, what 
the “sunny memories” the “beautiful days” spent in 
the warm-hearted English “ homes” may ever inspire, 
the out-of-door life is cheerless and uninviting, and a 
“ foreigner” begs leave to find it so, especially when, 
as is the case now, 
“The day is dark and cold and dreary ; 
Tt rains ; and the wind is never weary.” 
pals ged oe 


LETTER FROM IOWA. 


Iowa, November 1, 1854. 
To tue Eprrors or Tae InpEPEnDENT : 


Gentiemen: The Iowa State Agricultural Fair oc- 
curred on the 25th, 26th, and 27th ult., at Fairfield. 
Ten thousand persons are said to have been present, 
and every thing passed off with great eclat. It is 
thought to have been the most successful first State 
Fair ever held. I cut fromthe Burlington Telegraph : 


“The first event of note on the morning of the first 
day, was the presentation of the great Denmark Cheese 
to the Governor-elect. This was a sort of side affair, 
and not connected legitimately with the Fair proper. 
The cheese (which was the joint work of many families 
on the last Fourth of July, and which weighs nearly 


four hnndred pounds)-had been purchased by some of 


Gov. Grimes’ friends at the late County Fair, with 


the view of presenting the same to him at the meeting of 


the State Fair. An appropriate speech was made on 
the occasion by Mr. Howell, of the Keokuk Whig, on 
the part of Lee county, to which the Governor-eleet re- 
sponded in his usual felicitous manner. 

“The display of needle-work, knetting, pressed flow- 
ers, ete., was really beautiful, evincing the most refined 
taste as well az consummate skill, the useful and the 
ornamental alike challenging universal admiration. 
Among the works of art which found a place under 
the awning, we were particularly struck with several 
specimens of daguerreotyping, from the rooms of Mr. 
McKinney, of Dubuque, which, for elegance of finish, 
would fairly rival if not excel the most superb speei- 
mens to be found in the largest galleries in the « country. 
In the immediate neighborhood of these were two large 
glass show-cases filled with etuffed birds and pickled 
‘sarpinte,’ all looking as natural as life, and attracting 
very general attention—the work, we were informed, of 
. Fairfield gentleman, whose name we were unable to 
earn. 











As to the entries, the same journal says: 





And, strange to say, } 


Senaricoent, was highly re- 


former taking the ribbons. Of mules, jacks, and jennets, 
there was a very fair display and a most liberal allow- 
ance, the audience were pretty constantly tele- 
graphed of their continual presence. Des Moines and 
several other counties furnished some superior speci- 
mens of fine blooded sheep. We are noi advised as to 
the breeds which were preferred. Several varieties of 
fine hogs were on Sion —ameeg, theme were sey- 
éral of the largest @ver Faised in the State.” 


The annual address was delivered on the second day 
by Geo. C. Dixon, Esq., of Keokuk. In the after- 
noon, an equestrian contest of horse-women came off. 
Ten ladies competed. A lady’s gold hunting-watch was 
the prize. The fair candidates were distinguished by 
their “ribbons.” The riding was repeated on the third 
day, after which the prize was awarded, a gold ring 
being also given by the donor, Co}. Ciagget, of Keokuk, 
President of the State Agricultural Society, to the other 
riders. 

The published descriptions of this “tourney” 0 
womanly skill rival in vivacity and picturesqueness the 
tales of old romance. That you may see that every 
thing was done in chivalrous and polished style, and 
that “barbarism” is not the first danger at Western 
State Fairs now, I cut again : 


“The last round being accomplished, and all the 
ladies, with their cavaliers, reined up in front of the 
Committee’s stand, the Chairman addressed thew as 
follows : ° 

“*Lapres: It affords me pleasure to express to you 
assurances of the unqualified admiration of the com- 
mittee, and of the entire Association, for the elegant 
and triumphant manner in which you have, each and 
all, acquitted yourselves on this oecasion. Your per-. 
formances, while novel in character, have been emi- 
nently gratifying to the thousands whose good fortune 
it has been to witness them—performances which we 
shall all remember as among the most pleasing re- 
miniscences of the past, and to which you may ever 
recur with feeliogs of just pride. You have, by your 
courage and your skill, added a new and brillant wreath 
to the brow of beauty which already adorns our State, 
and at the same time won for yourselves a moat honor- 
able distinction and a most enviable applause. 

“ «Where there is so much to challenge admiration, 
it is of course difficult te choose. The committee, in 
the delieate duty assignedthem, feel the full force of 
this embarrassment. You have had your trial, ladies ; 
ours is about to commence. Congratulating you 
once more upon the beauty and excellence of your 
achievements, we beg you to be assured that we shall 
seek, through the utmost impartiality, to arrive at a 
jast and proper judgment.’” 

“The ladies, with their cayaliers, were then requested 
to walk their horses gently around the circle, and to 
take their respective positions in line some hon 
dred and fifty feet from the stand, and there await 
the decision, Meantime the eommittee commenced 
canvassing the claims of the fair contestants, when 
upon the first ballot the prize was awarded to ‘ Pink 
Ribbon,’ (Miss Belle Turner,) ‘for the most bold and 
graceful riding,’ ” 


This will do. But there is better than this behind. 
One of the equestriennes was a little girl of thirteen, 
“ Broap Buvz Risson.” “She was mounted upon a mag- 
nificent blood bay, all action, and so full of power and 
spirit, that but few of the best horsemen would venture 
to back him.” Her daring and rapid riding on both 
days had excited so much admiration, that when the 
award was announced, the people determined to do 
something handsome for her also. The Télegraph, 
whose editor was chairman of the committee, says: 


“ The splendid performances of ‘ Broad Blue Ribbon,’ 
together with other circumstances, had taken so strong 
a hold upon the popular feeling that they were deter- 
mined she should not go unrewarded. Spontaneously, 
and as if by concert, men sprung up in all quarter of the 
field, and in less than five minutes upwards of $200 
were contributed, (she is but a child, poor, and unlet- 
tered,) and eighteen months’ tuition and boarding pro- 
vided for her. We honor the noble and generous im- 
pulses which prompted these proceedings, and rejoice 
at their success. We, too, were spell-bound and over- 
whelmed at the daring exhibitions of the little favorite, 
and even went so far as to give her the benefit of our 
ballot—but the sober second thought teaches us, as 
it must al), that if we would encourage a tasteful, cor- 
rect, and lady-like style or school of female equestrian- 
ism, such as we should be willing that our wives and 
daughters should imitate, the decision of the committee 
was based upon correct grounds. The awarding of the 
prize, therefore, took nothing from the glory of the 
little girl—and every one will rejoice to learn that she 
has been so generously, kindly, aid bountifully pro- 
vided for. Long may she live to merit the applause of 
her friends. The daughter of the people, may she evér 
prove worthy of her benefactors.” 


It was not long ago that I gave you a literary cu- 
riosty in the shape of a letter of Thomas Carlyle to a 
citizen of Iowa. I have new a historical discovery 
tocommunicate. It is cut from the Muscatine Hnquirer 
of 13th ult.: 


‘*Mosoow Never Burnsp!—Coming up on a boat a 
few days ago, we happened to fall in company with 
Senator Douglas, who came on board at Quincy, on his 
way to Warsaw. In the course of a very interesting 
account of his travels in Russia, much of which have 
been published by letter-writers, he stated a fact which 
has never yet been published, but which startingly con- 
tradicts the received historical relation of one of the 
most extraordinary events that it ever fell to the lot of 
history to record. For this reason the Judge said he 
felt a delicacy in making the assertion that the city of 
Moscow never was burned. 

“ He said that previously to his arrival at Moscow, 
he had several disputes with his guide as to the burn- 
ing of the city, the guide declaring it never occurred, 
and seeming to be nettled at Mr. Douglas's persistency 
in his opinion, but, on examining the fire-marks around 
the city, and the city itself, he became satisfied that 
the guide was correct.” 


The statement goes on to set forth that the antiquity 
of the architectural city—particularly of ita “six hun- 
dred first-class churches,” stretching through ante-Na- 
poleonic ages to pagan times, and showing the handi- 
work of different nations of history—demonstrates that 
the city was never burnt down, (or up.) 

At the risk of having this statement classed with the 
Nebraska bill—whose author, I fear, is not good au 
thority with you or your readers for any thing—espe- 
cially for history, since his outrageous perversions of 
the early history of slavery in the North-west, I cut 
again: 

‘ The Kremlin is a space of several hundred acres, in 
the heart of the city, in the shape of a flat-iron, and is 
inclosed by a wall sixty feet high. Within this in- 
closure is the most magnificent palace in Europe, re- 
cently built, but constructed over an ancient palace, 
which remains, thus inclosed, whole and perfect, with 
all its windows, etc. ‘ 

“ Near the Kremlin, surrounded by a wall, is a Chi- 
nese town, appearing to be several huadred years old, 
still occupied by descendants of the original settlers. 

“The cireumstances which gave rise to the error 
concerning the burning of the city of Moscow, were 
these: It is a city of 450,000 inhabitants, in a circular 
form, occupying a large space, five miles across. There 
the winters are six months long, and the custom was 
and still is, to lay up supplies of provisions and wood 
to last six months of severely cold weather. To pre- 
vent these gigantic supplies from cumbering the heart 
of the city, and yet render them as convenient as prae- 
ticable to every locality, a row of wood-houses was 
construeted to cirele completely round the city, and 
outside of these was a row of granaries, and in these 
were deposited the whole of the supplies. Napoleon 
had entered the city with his army and was himeelf 
occupying the palace of the Kremlin, when, one night, 
by order ‘of the Russian governor, every wood house 
and every granary simultaneously burst into a blaze, 
All efforts to extinguish them were in vain, and Napo- 
leon found himself obliged to march his army out 
through the fire. Retiring to an eminence, he saw the 
whole city enveloped in vast sheets of flame and clouds 
of smoke, aad apparently all on fire. And so far as he 
was concerned it might as well have been, for though 
houses enough were left tosupply every soldier with a 
room, yet, without provisions or fuel, and a Russian 
army to cut off supplies, he and his army could not 
subsist there. During this fire some houses were prob- 
ably burned, but the city was not. In the Kremlin a 
magazine blew up, cracking the church of Ivan more 
than a hundred feet up, but setting ing on fire. 

“Mr. Douglas saw the fire-marks around the city, 
where wood-houses and granaries for winter supplies 
now stand as of old, but there appear no marks of the 
conflagration within the city. On the contrary, it 
bears the evidences of age.” 

It gives me pleasure to notice the debut of your Kan- 





£a8 correspondent, und to be relieved of such imperfect 





‘reporting of facts eit for that quarter as a | 
diligent wateh of the er Journals could supply. 


ua R..Giddings was in this State on | 


The Hon., 
h of two hours at Fort 


ency, since the trouble among 
banks. Having no banks of our own, we 
have all the losses of an irresponsible currency, with 
the additional gall and bitterness of knowing that the 
power over it is vested in other States. 
Yours, Viator. 

carne 


FROM OUR CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Toronto, Nov. 7, 1854. 

Tus great battle of Church and State against Volun- 
taryism is once more in full fierceness among us, 
As your readers are aware, there has been for many 
years a bone of contention in this country in the shape 
of lands, originally granted by George III, for the 
“maintenance of a Protestant clergy,” and amounting 
to millions of acres over the province. The Church of 
England, standing on its dignity in Britain, tenaciously 
claimed that its ministry alone were intended, but 
reference of the matter to the highest legal authorities 
of Britain included the Scotch Establishment also. In 
1840, under Lord Sydenham, a bill was passed dividing 
the lands among the various Protestant bodies which 
would take it, without regard to this more restricted 
number. This bill was passed by the British Parlia- 
ment, to which our Assembly had handed over the 
whole matter; but it failed to satisfy the country, and 
now, after an address from our Houses to those at 
home, and a long delay, the Reserves are given back 
to us again to do the best we can with them. The 
last ministry introduced a bill to divide them among 
the various counties in proportion to the standing of 
each in the province, leaving it for the local munici- 
palities to do what they thought best with their respect- 
ive shares, applying them either to general education 
or sectional public improvements. Before passing this 
scheme, however, the government was changed, and 
the party now in office, though hitherto steadily op- 
posing such a secularization, have yielded to the pres- 
sure from without, and, adopting the measure of their 
predecessors; have carried it through the second reai- 
ing. Meanwhile the Anglican Bishop of Toronto, a 
most earnest and faithful party man, has been doing 
his best at the eleventh hour, to avert if possible what 
he thinks would be so great a calamity. 

He has printed a ‘letter, addressed to the Hon, M. 
Morin, a Roman Catholic member of the government, 
and a Liberal, remonstrating with him on what the 
Bishop thinks the inconsistency and short-sightedness 
of his course as a leader of the Liberal Romanist party, 
We are told that it is an error to suppose any thing 
like a gréat majority of the people anxious for the 
measure; on the contrary it seemsthat those who are 
for it are only a feeble minority. To gain this result 
the Bishop openly fraternizes with “his friends,” the 


Church of Rome, eounting in their Lower Canadian | 
Surely it is a pity to see the | 


habitans as ow his side. 
head of a great body, which prides itself on being 
thought the great bulwark against Popery, willing to 
endow that system through the length and breadth of 
the land in order that his own Church also may get 
some state favor. As he has to propitiate both waver- 
ing Protestants and Catholics trembling for their own 
ecclesiastical property, he has to play on different 
chords in different paragraphs. In one we find the 
former told that by crippling the Church of England in 
this way the great rampart against Romanism is broken 
down, and then in the next he reminds his “ friends” the 
Ultra-montanists, that if they do not make common 
cause with him, their own property may some day be 
imperiled. I presume the letter can please neither 
side ; it gives an uncertain sound; shows a basis of ex- 
pediency rather than of principle—a mere playing with 
facts to serve a purpose. The Globe and some other 
papers assert that a majority of the liberal members 
from Upper Canada, favorable to secularization, are 
members of the Church of England, and if so, the Bishop 


‘stands in a strange position—alone in a measure 


where he thinks himself backed by the very men who 
are opposing him. 

The Church of England Synod has just met in this 
city, and has signalized its session by resolutions in fa- 
vor of maintaing the Reserves for church endowment, 
and in favor of separate schools from the common- 
sehool fund for the children of their denomination. 


They may save their labor, for assuredly they will get | 


nothing by it. 
contracted notions are, and how—like the old Bour- 


But they thus show how fixed their old 


bons of France—they learn nothing and forget noth- 
The rest of their work was mainly the adopting 


ing. 
a very High-Church constitution and in transacting 
some routine business. In this a3 in many other cases, 
reformation has begun with the laity. The clergy, 
trembling for orthodoxy, dreading irregularity lest it 
should be taken for heresy, stand still till their less 
trameled adherents form a public opision for them, 
under favor of which they gradually shift their ground 
in advance. It is to be noted in connection with the 
action both of the Bishop and the Synod, that great 
care is taken not to let it be supposed that they think 
the Wesleyans anti-endowment men. They try to 
flatter them into a Church and State policy by affecta- 
tion of regard, which would speedily be forgotten were 
the desired object attained. We all know what the 
worth of Church fraternizing with Dissenters is, when 
the temporary cause has passed away. The favored 
and the contemned can never heartily be one. No 
lasting friendship can be formed where there is an air 
or feeling of condescension on either side. Beside it 
is in the very idea of a dominant party to be exclusive. 
The Church of England is essentially alligd to aristo- 
eracy and devoted to its principles. I remember 
Thomas De Quincey giving me his theory of the Church ; 
it was right that there should be an ecclesiastical 
correspondence to the grades of society ; an aristocratic 
clergy to minister fittingly for the aristocratic laity, 
each class finding dignitaries befitting their rank. A 
Church feeling thus can no more be hearty with Rouad- 
head Dissenters than Philippe Egalité was with the 
Sans Culottes. 

A terrible accident has happened on one of our rail 
way lines—the Great Western—about thirty miles from 
Chatham, by which more than fifty lives heve been 
lost, It appears that a gravel-train had left the pit 
and was slowly going along the line eastward, at mid- 
night, when the express train, several hours past time, 
dashed into it, erushing the foremost cars to fragments, 
the locomotive fairly leaping over the gravel-eare, and 
the wreek of the collision forming a huge mound from 
which it took many hours to dig the poor mangled suf- 
ferers and the dead. The jury at the coroner's inquest 
have returned a verdict of manslaughter against the 
engineer and conductor of the express-train ; “they 
having by willful negligence caused the death” of the 
unhappy travelers. 

The Maine law it seems is quite likely to be adopted 
by our Parliament. It has already passed the second 
reading, and can hardly be put aside in committee. 
That it should have got thus far, is an amazement and 
trouble to not a few, especially in cities, where the old 
world association of drinking with good-fellowship and 
hospitality, and the fashionablencs; of wine-drinking, 
will raise a terrible hubbub against the measure. But 
if once passed, it will be carried out, and most heartily 
do I wish it fairly in operation. 

The Free Church Synod has held an extraordinary 
session this last week in Toronto, but beyond some 


business respecting their college property and a reso- 
lation taking exception to some clauses of the proposed | 


Clergy Reserves Bill nothing was done, 


Business is not very brisk in this part, and the prices | 


of labor are enormous. Indeed eyery thing is ruin- 
ously high. It is cheaper to live in one of the over- 
taxed cities of Britain than in this city of fifty years 
old. 
~ +o —_ 

Sourn-Apams.—The 
Adams has recently procur 
ps be ye baring two banks of keys, 
octaves o and 26 stops, and costin 
The Baptist society in the same place has also Rosutty 
purchased a new and fine organ, 
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Ipa’s Come!—“Ida May; a story of Things 4 
and Possifle. By Mary Langdon.” Publishe, \, 
lips, Sampson & Co., Boston; and J. ©. Derby New 
York. 12mo, pp. 478." We understand that the } 
is by a lady, whose secret is and is to be inyi) 
The preface says: ’ 

“This story, which embodies ideas and im 
received by the writer during a residence in the s,..5 
is given to the public in the hope that it will be ; me, 
nized and accepted as a true 
social life which it represents, 

The work is already published in England, and ; 
“Church of Eogland Review” says of it: 

“Had ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ never been writtor 
might have attained the popularity of that marvelou, 
tale. All the characters are equally worked oy: 
it possesses the great merit of no one 
or speaking beyond their positions.” 

The bound volume is before us—“ Editor's Cons 
and we were told it was surely to be jss,, 
book-sellers on the 15th; but a syheo. 
says that the 
so numerous 


dal 


Dy Phil. 


Ok 
able 


pre 841008 


r 


erso re on 
Personae sccing 


orders from the trade }.... 
already, a8 to mak aes 

again to postpone the actual publicatic, 

the. 22d. The Hvening Post has a ye 
mendatory review of it, in which the author 
directly and positively attributed to Mre. Stowe 
ternal evidence alone 


y 


It says: 

“We have read it; and no one who fol! : 
ample will have any doubt of it. No other livin... 
thor could have written it. Beside, every cio, 
stance connected with its publication would hay; 
fied the suspicion, if the internal evidence 
conclusive. It was natural that Mrs. Stowe sh 


eur to a field of literary labor which she has ma) , 


own. . The title indicates a purpose to meet son 
the criticism which Uncle Tom received.” 
Mirouen.—‘ Jail Journal; or, Five Years in | 
Prisons.” By John Mitchel. Published at ti, 
of The Citizen, No. 5 Spruce street, 12mo, | 
“Commenced on board the ‘Shearwater’ steay 
Dublin Bay, continued at Spice Islands, on boa 
‘Scourge’ war-steamer, on board the ‘ Neptuns 
vict-ship, at Pernambuco, at the Cape of Good Box 
during the anti-conviet rebellion, at Van Diemen's| 
at Sydney, at Tahiti, at San Francisco, at (; 
and concluded at New-York.” 
Kanzas.—“ History of Kanzas ; also, infi 
garding the Routes, Laws, ete.” By G, 
Master of Emigration for the New-York | 
League. Published by the League, 110 Brogd, 
59, with a map of routes. 


Carrens.—We have a goodly collectio 
books, such as are continually issuing frot 
tory of Messrs, Robert Carter & Brothers—a 
gious publishing “institution,” where book 
mutilated. 

1, Scorca.—“Scotia’s Bards.” Gift con 
to the point of satisfaction of Scotia's { 
8vo, pp. 568. 

2. Jay.—“ Morning and Evening Exerci 
Day in the Year.” By William Jay, of | 
volumes, adopted to the four quarters of 
8vo0, pp. 560, 650, 664, and 700. 

8. Roma —*The Land of the Forum und the Va 
ean; or, Thoughts and Sketches duri: 
Pilgrimage to Rome.” By Newman [iall, | 
of “Come to Jesus.” 12mo, pp. 462. 


4. Inripetity.—“ Evangelical Alliance Prize Ess 
on Infidelity ; its Aspects, Causes, and Agencies.” 
Rey. Thomas Pearson, Eyemouth, N. B. Cheay 
tion, 12mo, pp. 328. From the fortieth Londor 
tion. 

56. Tate—“ Jeannie Morrison; or, The Discipline 
Life.” By the author of “The Pastor’s Family 
pp. 348. 

Tare.—*“ The News-Boy.” Published by J. C. Dert 
119 Nassau street; Phillips, Sampson & Co., | 
H. W. Derby, Cincinatti. 
piece. 


12mo, pp. 527, with / 
Insidious, profane, and detestable. 

Anorent Wrr.—*“ Wisdom, Wit, and Whims of Dis 
guished Ancient Philosophers.” By J 
A.M., author of “Plymouth and the I 
mance of American History,” ete. Publis 
don, Lamport & Blakeman, 115 Nas: 
pp. 408. 

Miss Russeiy.—“ Leaves from tl 
Martha Russell. by J 
Boston; Jewett, Proctor & Wort! 
and Sheldon, Lamport & Blaken 


pp. 348. 


Published 


Mars.—“ Poor's Railroad Map of tl 
is published at the cffice of the J 
9 Spruce street, and may be had « 
rollers, or folded in covers for the 
useful publication, and serves for! 
most men, better than maps filled 
Lieut, Maury, ir 


at school, in describing the admi: 


places and streams 


ginia to have gained the comm: 
country, instead of New-York, giv: 





timony in favor of the map before 
“New-York opened the Erie | 

first to establish a commercial highway 

country. Now, to understand what t 

of New-York are and how gained, | 

map. The best for this purpose is the | 

of the United States, by Poor, the editor 

road Journal. I take him to be a very le’ 

both his journal and map are excellent.” 


Worp-Boox.—“ The Seholar’s Compa 
ing Evercises in the Orthography, Derivatior 
sification of English Words.” By Rev. ! 
ley. 12mo, pp. 309. Revised edition, ' 
text preserved. Published by E UH. | 
Philadelphia, and sold by Ivison & Phi: 





) plan, carefully executed, and very us 


Bratrrupes.—“ The Schoolmates; or, 
on the Beatitudes. By Aunt Abbie.’ I 
the American Baptiet Publication Soci 
phia. 18mo, pp. 108. 


Wasuixeton. — “ Maxims of Washi 
Social, Moral, and Religious. Publish« lapd a 
by John Frederick Schroeder, D.D., a Cibz 
United States.” 
pp. 423. 


Appleton & Co, pt blish 


Oscoop.—* Milestones in our Life Journ?) 
Samuel Oagood, author of “The Hearth 
lished by the Appletons 


12mo, pp. 307. 

Mes. Curren —Human and Comparatiy 
Physiology, and Hygiene.” By Mrs Eur 
Published by Clark, Austin & Smith, 3 Park" 
pp- 181, with 100 engravings. 


Tax War.—“ The Modern Crusade ; 
Russian War; ite Cause, its Terminatic! 
sults, viewed in connection with Scripture * 
By Rev. William Wilson, Wesleyan M* 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. The work ¥* 
May last, and its late appearance is o¥!"S 
culty of finding a publisher in the Prov" 
published for the author at Boston, by © 
and is on sale at the Methodist Book-Roo 
the Wesleyan Book-Room in Halifax. 1°" 
The work is an expansion of a lectureo? 
and Ch. 89: 1-7. The writer assumes ths 
Magog, of the land of Tubal, and Gog 8° 
that Torkey is the land invaded, v. 8, !r ° 
ous purpose, v. 10, that “Gog shall be Wr" 
hig.owr dominions, 38 : 4, deprived f a” 

39 : 2, and restrained from future conge® 
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Beligions Antelligen 


§97" Tus Youno Men's Associat! ys 
Datch church, Fifth avenue, met on -*"" a 
when Rey. Dr. J. P. Berg, of Philadel! p»! 


) pra 
if 


sth . 


Dowation.—Rev. Mr. Moreton, an Eng 


ived | 
‘ has rece!’ 
laboring at Loo Choo, Japs 


4 
picture of that Phase of 
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Synop or ParlaDELPnra —This veneral 
at Easton, Oct. 17th, and instantly took 
signalize its wonted concern for the pr 
* our glorious Union,” by taking prompt 
a new danger that had come upon the . 
unawares, through the criminal stupidit 
General Assembly. The latter body, in 
forgetfulness of its duty in this 1 
the unwieldy Synod, by setting « 
including the more southern Presbyteri 
the Synod of Baltimore, the line of divi: 
in part with that fearful parall:! of latit 
Mason & Dixon's! © Tais was done 
out the advice or conzent of t 
metropolitan body, is entitled of old to 
enoe. The Synod, therefore, expresses 
on the grounds that its own action in ¢} 
been forestalled, because the 
parte application, because the 
wants, and especially 

«4 Because, at this particular junctur 
of our country, many of our members 
division as having an injurious tendene 
of Philadelphia being regard: t from it 
numbers, and its harmony, as a bond « 
civilly and ecclesiastically ; therefor 

“Besolved, That while this Syno 
fully defer to the General Assembly in 
they would, in view of the facts ‘ 
could not have been before them, res 
earnestly request them to re-consider 
the last Assembly.” 

We trust the General Assewb!) 
to incur the dreadful charge of suc 


yard, 
ff a 


1@ Synod 


proceedin 


Synod k 


Union, which. Dr. Boardman discovers 
lege. 

A decision of the Presbytery of } 
aside, and Rey. Alfred Hamilton, anc 
tice that they should appea®to the Ge 
so the affair, whatever it was, i 


following subjects are creditable 


“Rev. Dr. Adamson having addresse¢ 
behalf of the Ashmun Institute for e 
the following was adopted : 

“Whereas, The colored race in this co 
a degraded and neglected one; and whe 
many churches composed of this class « 
have no educated pastors, and under p 
stances can not have; and whereas also 
that colored men would be far more effi 
ters and teachers in Africa; and whereal 
Assembly has recommended the establis 
institution wherein colored young men o 
educated and prepared either for the pas 
er’s office, both for the deetitutions in th 
in Afriea; and whereas, the Presbytery 
has founded an institution of this kind, t 

“Resolved, That this Synod highly ap 
effort ; and recommends it to the cordi 
of all our ministers and churches, 

“Judge Porter, from the Committee « 
tlea, appointed by the Synod at its last 
proedr 5. report, to the effect that these t 
literary character, and that the matter, 
not properly belong to the Synod, and 
lution that the Committee be discharges 


ther consideration of the subject, which + 
G49" Tue Sevente Annvat Exawinarn 
eal Institute of the Methodist Kpiscopi 
place at Concord, N. II., on the 81st of « 
a large number of the friends of the ins 
Minor Raymond, D.D., delivered befor 
societies an interesting address, 

The whole number of students is 68, 
of the teachers appear to have been 
by the Divine blessing 
Prof. Baker, some t ire since, to 
the institution has now to regret the 
Dr. Dempster, who removes to 
W. Merril! 


lege, has this year been elected to the } 


In addition to 


Chicayo 
D.D., formerly President 


Greek, and Menta) Science 
Rev.J.G.Pixe.—We regret to learn the 
minister, who, for upward of forty ye 
oeasful, devot 
Eng. The 
writer of 
devotional e 


1 preacher in the Baptist 
leceased had lopg been 
me of the best of m der 
says. 
Agmesta.—Dr. Nutting of 


Goodell, Pai and Richardson of 


Mission, arrived in Smyrna, Sept. 27th, 


passage of forty-eight days from Bost 

Rerusat 70 Acr.—The Western corre 
Pittsburgh Preacher says: 

“The Cincinnati Conference of the 
copal Church, ‘Resolved, Tha person 
gain, or tor their own nce 
the intention of perpetuating th 
should not be received into th 
Church, nor suffered to continue t 
this resolution for quotation, beca 
better than any other I have seen 
clause I have italicized, and it expres 
ought, clearly, eurtly, and « ympletely, 
no need for the italicized claus ; 

“ The Indiana Conference of the Met 
church, is the only religious body, « 
observed, which has refused to take 
the repeal of the Missouri ( ympromi 


t 
conven 


The writer should have added the 
Assembly of the Pre: byterian Chure 
States of America,” both branches « 
to put forth any utterance on the subj 


New-Onieans.—The Fourth Presby 
New Orleans was dedicated on the 
ue dedication sermon 


was 
Seott 


preach 
Pariapeneuta.—Rev. Thomas L Jad 
been elected superintendent of church 
Pr sbytery of Philad Iphia, in pla 
Schonek, resigned 
Pr ®ria 
sevefy! re " 
quesviy r pa rot t 
lin, in this 
Congregatior 
alled at an 


\dame, fi 
i Worthin 


regation 


ton, Quebeq, 
Newfoundiand,. 
part, 287 mission, 

its General Fund,\, 


Battimone —Rey. }. , 
has been unanimously ¢; 
church’ in Baltimore. 
has aecepted the call, and 
on thé duties of his new « 
‘ New GLovcrster. 
North-Auburn. M 
tation from the 
New-Gloucester, 


— Ney, 
haar 
Conyregationa ch 
Me. th 
SALISKURY.—Rey, EK. D Eldridge 
leaves his e0ple, much to their Te 
duties of rineipal of the Female 
Cello, Georgia ; the state of | 
seek a residence in a warmer 


to becom: 


ile hee 


MenipEy.—Rev. Georve 1 
from the Evanze! 
recently “ 
Perkina. 


Swrrzeaianp.—The tone of 
46 long bad POssersion 
be soflening. The ministers o 
no longer obliged to use the \ 
are liberally permitted to use an 
a Fifty-thre @ converts fror 
celved by the evangelical mini 
ccasion of the kind this yeu 
% 
CyetomNart— Rev, ©. M. Butler, } 
Oh? has commenced his ministeria 
intoed Church, Epi: in Cine 
ean uctory sermon said, “that } 
the and heretofore, a Lower Churé 
ale Pray er-book—maintaining ju 
- he—Episcopacy as an apostolic 
en ary to the being of a chu 
we signe, seale, and means o! 
¢ Holy Spirit.” 
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TO NEWSPAPER AGENTS. 


Wanrep, a few first-class agents (men who have been 
engaged in the business of canvassing for newspapers) 
to travel for The Independent in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New-York, and the Western States. A libe- 
ral salary will be given, or a commission on each sub- 
seriber, as may be preferred. Applicants will please 
send testimonials and references, and address the pub- 
lisher, pre-paid, 

JOSEPH H. LADD, 
22 Beekman street, N. Y. 
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DUTY OF CHRISTIANS TOWARD CITIES. 





Rexatrvs ty to Christian effort, as a field for its 
exertion, every large city is the World in miniature. 
There is hardly a form of evil on the earth that 
does not find herein its parallel. There are sick 
there to be healed; the starving to be fed; the 
dying to be helped more gently to the grave. 
There are the ignorant to be educated, the 


mourners to be comforted, and the vicious to be| 


reclaimed. There are heart-broken widows, from 
whom the strong staff has been wrenched, and 
who now are vainly and anxiously looking abroad 
for help. There are parentless children, whose 
only choice seems to lie between beggary and 
crime. There are grasping men, who care not 
for God if they may grind more closely the faces 
of the poor. There are heathen along these streets 
who never have heard of God, or of Christ, or of 
a promised Heaven; who have been trained from 
infancy in all ungodliness. There are the repre- 
sentatives of almost every crime that is perpe- 
trated on earth; of crimes, perhaps, that never 
have been revealed, and shall not be till the great 
Day! There are the wealthy, who care not at all 
for spiritual things, who are sceptical in their 
hearts, and who live luxuriously without thought of 
Death. There are refined villains, who smile to 
destroy, and carry the piercing edge under thee 
open palm of friendship. There are infidels, who 
would lead men to blaspheme Jehovah. There 
are panders to every manner of gainful iniquity, 
victims to every species of crafty oppression ; the 
children of misfortune, and the votaries of fashion ; 
the guileless who are exposed to instant ruin, 
the fallen who need to be restored, all within 
the circuit of every great commercial city. It is 
a microcosm ; a mirror of life; a model of the 
world, within itself; and the openings it presents 
for benevolent effort are vastly more various and 


ateee 
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compass elsewhere. 

The peril, too, is immeasurable, if these demands 
are not met. As has often been noticed, the 
structure of society is sensitive in the city. All 
forces for evil act there with augmented and viru- 
lent energy. The rush of worldliness, the set of 
human nature toward engrossment in the Pre- 
sent, is never elsewhere so great as there. The 
outward temptations to self-indulgence and the 
pleasures of sin, are of course more numerous and 
conspicuous there, in the centre of wealth, of busi- 
ness, and of travel, than anywhere else. It is 
more easy for the Christian there to make ship- 
wreck. of the faith; it is more easy for the hard 
man to oppress his victim, for the wicked and 
crafty man to entrap the unwary, and for the 
skeptical man to spread to other minds the poison 
of his infidelity, than in the more pure and calm 
society of the country. In a population so hete- 
rogeneous and so vast as that of the city, there 
will always be elements of evil at work; the 
agencies and powers whose end is to destroy. 
And in such a population, the moment that 
Christian influences should cease to act, those 
elements of evil would spread like fire from point 
to point. Feeding upon and inflaming the 
appetites of the poor, and the passions of the 
vicious, flattering the sensuality and pride of the 
rich and godless, they might ruin more souls 
more rapidly, for this life and the next, than it 
would be possible to injure anywhere else. We 
never have known, in this country—and God in 
his mercy grant we never may know !—how terri- 
ble a place, what an absolute Hell on earth, a 
great commercial city would -be in which 
there were not regular, earnest, persistent ef- 
forts by Christian men, to bless and - save 
it. The shouts of its ferocious and lustful pas- 
sion, and then the wail of its pain and despair 
would fill the heavens. 

But as there is imminent peril in every ne- 
glect of Christian effort in the city, so there is 
peculiar promise of reward for its exertion. 
Where the universal mind is so active and alert 
as it there always is, the forcible presentation of 
the truths of Christianity makes a livelier impress, 
Taking a mind accustoméd to act, and to act vig- 
orously—if the truth shall subordinate the pow- 
ers of that to its own advancement, it will have 
gained a triumph that will not be fruitless. Ever, 
as Christianity makes progress in a city, it calls 
to itself more of wealth, more of influence, more 
of all that is effective in. the affairs of men, than 
it could have done elsewhere. It opens larger 
treasuries, from which its blessings may be again 
dispersed. It wins to itself more of that which 
makes its mark on the general advancement and 
history of men. 

It there becomes cumulatively powerful, too, 
at the central point ; this is always to be remem- 
bered :—at the point from which there radiate 
influences toward every side, from which its forces 
will be borne, on all the lines of commerce, of in- 
ternal trade, of literary intercourse and correspond- 
ence, throughout the World. He who is speaking 
the truth effectually in this metropolis now, is 
speaking it really in Oregon and in China; among 
the galden hills of California, and where the trap- 


per builds his ice-hut amid the northern snows. 
He who is aiding, however humbly, to make the 
Gospel universally prevalent in this metrepolis, and 
to fix it here as a leading power in future genera~ 


364 | tions, is laboring to establish it in a centre of influ- 


ence, from which its streams shall flow most broad- 
ly, the whole earth over. At no point in the land 
ean men put a force in operation for the Gospel, 
from which it shall be felt so widely as from this. 

And the same is proportionately true of each 


$66 smaller city. Sweeten the waters there and we 


sweeten those that flow over the land, and those 
that return will be freshened in their turn. It is 
a fact which cannot be doubted, that nothing 
else would so contribute, so rapidly and so power- 
fully to fill the land and the world with the spirit 
of the Gospel, as the making the ceutres of com- 
mercial enterprise resplendent with the truth and 
pure with the life of the Gospel of Christ—How 
necessary is it then, that for the conversion to 
Christ of the population of Crrres, most earnestly 
and most steadily Christian effort should be made! 
No other sign of promise is so auspicious to-day 
in’ our whole civilization, as the efforts that are 
put forth so largely and steadily, in these late 
years, to purify our Cities. All good men will 
remember them with constant gratitude, and will 
bless them with liberal contributions, and with 
most fervent prayers. 


CONFERENCE OF THE CHURCHES. 


One of the most pleasant features of the Con- 
gregational polity, is the facility it affords for the 
spontaneous intercommunion of the churches, 
without the excitements and embarrassments of 
ecclesiastical legislation. This feature distin- 
guishes Congregational churches on the one hand 
from all those churches that are territorial in 
their structure, and on the other from purely 
independent churches, But in order that its ad- 
vantages may be fully realized, the churches 
should take measures to cultivate a more intimate 
acquaintance, and to codperate more effectively 
for their common welfare. The system of Con- 
ferences in Maine is admirable for this purpose, 
and has been fruitful in spiritual blessings to the 
churches of that State. Free from the encum- 
brances and the polemics of the Consociation, the 
Conference is an assembly for devotional, practical, 
and missionary purposes, to which Christians 
from all parts of the State resort for spiritual re- 
freshment. 

Could the Maine Conference be copied in its 
essential features by the Congregational churches 
of New-York, there would be among those 
churches a more lively sympathy, a more visible 
union, and a more prompt and hearty codperation 
in every good work. But it is difficult to adapt 
such a systematic arrangement for extra religious 
meetings to the special phases of New-York 
society. For the benefits of intercommunion we 
must look to occasional, spontaneous conferences 
of the churches for specific objects. Yet we must 
not wholly overlook this important means of 
grace. 

The Association of New-York and Brooklyn 
at its late meeting in Newark recommended to 
the churches whose pastors are members of that 
body, the holding of a conference at an early 
day, with reference to the reviving of religion. 
In accordance with this suggestion, the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church have invited such a conference 


to meet at their lecture rapm om Tuesday erqajp : 
ucat, wie Zist tmst., at half-past seven o'clock 


P.M. Letters missive have been issued to the 
several churches, but lest any of these should fail, 
we wish it may be understood that all the sister 
churches are affectionately invited to participate 
in that occasion. The object of a delegation is 
not to limit yepresentation, but only to insure it; 
and the interest of the meeting will be enhanced 
by a large attendance from each church. 

A prayer-meeting will be held in the lecture- 
room of the Tabernacle at four o’clock P.M. of 
Tuesday. The evening meeting will bg one for 
free conference and fraternal ‘discussion upon the 
state of religion in the churches. If each mem- 
ber of our several churches will implore for that 
meeting the blessing of the great Head of the 
Church, it can not fail to be a season rich in spirit- 
ual benefits to all. 


INFANT 
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BAPTISM. 


CoMPLAInT is sometimes made by Christians, 
and especially by clergymen, that not all parents 
among our churches are mindful as they should 
be,of the privilege and the obligation of present- 
ing their children for this seal of the eternal cove- 
nant of God with his children, ‘ 
and their seed after them.” It is often said, and 
we presume with truth, that in m iny Congrega- 
tional Churches there are persons, in some of 
them there are numbers of persons, who hesitate 
or decline to have their infants and dependents 
brought forward for public baptism unto God. 
In some few, even, it is affirmed that this u »glect 
has spread so widely, and has become so habitual, 
in the absence of a Pastor, or thro 
consent to the omission, that tho instances of 
baptism among the children of church members 
are the exception rather than the rule, and that 
the effort to revive.the ancient Christian aud Serip- 
tural custom, so hallowed by age and so intrinsi- 
cally beautiful, as well as so divinely adapted to 
the wants of our nature, meets with coolness or 
opposition. The members of such churches are 
as far as possible from believing that immersion 
is the only, or the usually proper, mode of bap- 
tism. They have nothing in common with the 
sectarian narrowness of the so-called Baptist 
churches, and would not be willing to be identified 
with these. Yet they doubt the propriety of 
administering the ordinance to any but adults, 
and in their own practice conform to their convic- 
tions, 

We cannot particularly blame them for this, 
when we reflect how slight a place this ordinance 
has had in either the doctrinal expositions, or the 
forms of religious worship, common among our 
churches. It is rarely preached, according to our 
observation of matters, either in its scriptural 
grounds, its evident and noble moral proprieties, 
or in the historical illustration that can so easily 
and amply be gathered of its uses and results. 
It is too often left to float passively down, a mere 
tradition among the churches, with no strong hold 
on their convictions and their love; and even in 
the occasional recognition and performance of it, 
by the minister of the church, it is huddled away 
into a corner of the service, or swiftly slurred over 


wh his tacit 





at the Preparatory Lecture, or treated as a mere 


“tur Loc msei ves | 


untimely interloper, interrupting the continuity of 
what is popularly called ‘the long Prayer.’ 

Often, no reference whatever is made to it after 
this hurried and obscure performance, except on 
the church records. The parents, at the time, 
enter into no public c@venant to train up their 
child in the knowledge of truth, for the glory of 
God; to seek as the chief good his meetness for 
Heaven. The Church, as a society of Christian 
househol’s, acknowledges no especial obligation 
to see to the careful Christian education of such a 
child. And if at last he enters the full commu- 
nion of the church, in which he was baptized, no 
reference whatever is made to the fact that thus 
in his infancy he was dedicated to God, and that 
his parents took on them vows in his name which 
he now accepts and repeats for himself. Too fre- 
quently he is treated, from first to last, by his 
parents, by the minister, by the church itself, which 
stands around him at his baptism, precisely as if 
no such rite had been administered; while the 
service itself, as we have said, is sniffed out of 
sight with a hasty observance that as nearly as 
possible intimates contempt of it. 

If then we would change the practice of those 
who in some of our churches are careless of this 
ordinance, and are in danger of neglecting it to 
their own souls’ hurt, we must do this by giving 
greater prominence and importance to the or- 
dinance in our preaching; by making the service 
itself what it is capable of becoming, what it 
ought always to be—one of the most solemn, im- 
pressive, and memorable of all the parts in the 
public worship of God; and by recognizing and 
fulfilling the obligations assumed by every church 
for the children baptized within its bounds.—More 
of this hereafter. 

ei 


GOVERNMENT BY MINORITIES. 


Ar the moment of this present writing, it is 
not yet absoluteiy certain whether, in the State 
of New-York, Horatio Seymour or Myron H. 
Clark is constitutionally designated to the office 
of Governor for the term of two years. Neither 
of them is the choice of a majority. Neither of 
them has even one third of the votes that were 
given on the day of election. Yet the constitu- 
tion of the State is such that a man may be 
Governor when more than two thirds of the elec- 
tors have voted against him. 

So in this city of New-York, Fernando Wood 
—a man entirely and notoriously obnoxious to 
two thirds of the citizens—is made Mayor by the 
suffrages of the other third. We say nothing 
here about fraudulent voting and fraudulent 
counting in favor of Wood; we are simply call- 
ing attention to the fact that only about one third 
of the votes in the city are claimed or pretended 
to have been given for the successful candidate. 
Is that as it should be? Ought such a minority 
to govern ? 

This principle of government by minorities 
runs through the constitution of the State. 
We do not recollect that in any instance the con- 
stitution and laws require a majority of votes in 
order to a popular election. If the majority 
ought to govern, this is wholly wrong. If demo- 
cracy is-the government of the majority, this is 
entirely anti-democratic. The same principle has 
been incorporated into the constitutions and laws 
of other States. In almost every part of the 
Union, the election of representatives in Congress, 


of representatives and senatara in +h- Orwo legion 
latures, and of governors and other magistrates, 


is by minorities. An election by a majority is 
rarely provided for; though it occurs as a fact 
when not more than two candidates happen to 
be conspicuous before the people. 

How is it that such an anomaly has been so 
widely introduced? The answer may be found 
partly, if we mistake not, in the power of the two 
great factions that have so long divided between 
them the control of our public affairs. To those 
two organized factions the principle of minority 
elections was a great convenience, and for their 
convenience and the consolidation of their power 
it has been extended as far as possible. At every 
election, it bas been considered to be the dut¥ of 
the two parties acting by their committees and 
conventions, to propose the “ regular” candidates, 
one on each side, for every office, and the people 
have been supposed to have no other right or duty 
in the case than that of choosing between the candi- 
dates thus propounded. So it came to be a rule 
that if any elector or any number of electors less 
than either of the two parties, should be so im- 
practicable as to vote for a third candidate, such 
votes were to be of no account in the result. 

The recext dissolution of the two old parties 
las brought to light, especially in this State, the 
anti-democratic character of the principle of elec- | 
tion by a mere plurality of votes. At the late 
election, the question before the electors was not, 
as at many elections heretofore, the simple ques- 
tion whether the Democrats or the Whigs should 
control the government of the State, and divide 
among themselves its offices and contracts. 
Many different questions divided the suffrages of 
the people among four leading candidates for the 
office of governor. No body expected that any 
one of those candidates would receive a majority 
of the votes. The friends and backers of Gov. 
Seymour knew well enough that their candidate 
was not the choice of the people, but they knew 
also that if the votes of that great majority to 
whom their candidate was unacceptable, could be 
scattered upon two or more candidates, their man 
might be placed again in his high office, with 
power to prohibit the law for shutting up the 
dens of drunkenness. The supporters of Mr. 
Clark knew that every vote given by a mal-con- 
tent Democrat for Judge Bronson, would help 
their cause by diminishing the chances of a plu- 
rality fur-Seymour. Those who nominated Mr. 
Ullmann knew that in the dispersion of the votes 
among four leading candidates, there was a possi- 
bility that their minority might be the greatest. 
Who does not see that this principle of govern- 
ment by minorities introduces a distinct element 
of demoralization and dishonesty into every elec- 
tion? - The Tribune says : 

THE RULE OF THE MINORITY. 

The result of the election of this city is encour- 
aging to minorities, whom, it is said, constitutions 
and laws—especially the Plurality Law—were made 


to protect. On looking over our returns, we find 
the following singular result : 





31,152 


the only one of the seven who 
has a majority. Of the six members of Congress, 
two have small majorities : 
Candidates Elected. 
to es 6. 4 ealae 
Kelly oe ‘ Det te ioe 
Whitrtey . aioe 
Wheeler. . , 
ed ei 6557 5084 
Wakeman 4805 4668 


Of the Members of Assembly, twelve out of the 
sixteen are chosen by minorities ; and of the eleven 
Aldermen, eight are in the same category. So, 
from Mayor down to Aldermen, we find, of 38 
officers (excepting Alms-House Governors) only ten 
received a majority of the votes of their constitu- 
ents. Cértainly the weaker side will have no reason 
this time to complain of the tyranny of majorities. 


Votes for. 

3902 
2972 
$136 
4800 


Votes against. 
4197 
5253 
6683 
59338 
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A KNOW-NOTHING. 


Jusr before the election in New-York, the fol- 
lowing note was réceived through the post, by 
one of the editors of this Journal. We have 
kept it back in order to compare its confident 
predictions with facts. We now give it verbatim 
et literatim. 





‘ 


“ Dear sir. 

“We se that you are agoing to preach to voters 
to morow knight. Now Brother let us say (which 
you may know) that Daniel Ul/man will be our next 
Governor, and James. W. Barker our next Major, 
and we hope you will shape your disscorse accord- 
ingly, yours. K. N. 
we have had Romanism enough.” 

Our comments on the above sha#l be brief. 

1. When a Know-Nothing predicts tie : 
of an election from the caucuses of his lodge, he 
is apt to prove a “ Know-Nothing.” 

2. Whatever difference of opinion there may 
be about the use of the Bible in schools, all must 
agree that the use of the spelling-book would do 
no harm to those who now “know nothing” of 
its contents. : 

3. We have had too much of an ignorant and 
domineering Romanism, to desire an insolent 
Know-Nothingism of any sort, Catholic, Protest- 
ant, or Infidel. 


sults 
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Yate Co.tece.—The catalogue of this venerable 
institution brings to our ‘remembrance the predic- 
tion of the Journal of Commerce last spring, that 
the College would lose the confidence and support 
of the public in consequence of the opposition of 
its faculty to the Nebraska infamy, and the heroic 
threats of the South to withdraw “ patronage,” 
from Yale by withholding her sons fgom its infected 
walls. The Freshman class numbers one hundred 
and thirty-seven, and the Sophomore one hundred 
and twenty-three; and this notwithstanding a 
greater strictness in the examination of candidates, 
and an advance in the qualifications for admission. 
The whole number of under-graduates is 450; and 
the whole number of students in the university is 
605. The new school of “ Philosophy and the Arts” 
is deservedly popular, and numbers sixty students. 
The Theological department makes a better report 
than we had feared; but there is wanting some 
more generous provision for the support of Theolo- 
gical students in a city where the expenses of living 
have nearly doubled within twenty years. 

We rejoice to learn that the plan for enlarging 
the endowment of the College is likely to be accom- 
plished within the time specified. A few thousand 
dollars are yet wanting to complete the fund of one 
hundred thousand by the first of January. This 
endowment is indispensable to the continued pros- 
perity of Yale. The salaries of the professors are 
altogether inadequate to their support. Any further 
advance in the price of tuition would be prejudicial, 
by cutting off from the College that large class of 
young men of moderate means, who are commonly 


the best students, and thus depriving the commu- 
mity at lege vf thee Leuctes OF an Institution which, 


from the first, has been popular and not aristocratic. 
The friends of learning will not see Yale College in 
want of ample resources for its work. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Senator Sumner; Victorta Recia; SaLrM ANp ITs 
OnurcHes. 





We choose the form of ‘‘Correspondence” as 
most convenient for a few items not calling for 
separate articles, and yet worthy of a passing 
record. Taking the good old ‘““Commodore,”—for the 
regularity and promptness of the Stonington route 
incline us to choose that at all seasons—we were in 
Boston before any body was astir but those whose 
business it is to watch at all hours for travelers and 
guests. The one absorbing topic in steamboat, 
rail-car, and hotel, was the pending elections in New- 
York and Massachusetts ; and in the indiscriminate 
intercourse with strangers which traveling affords, 
we did not find one person who was not decidedly 
in favor of the Maine Law, opposed to the 
Nebraska Bill, and solicitous for the return of Mr, 
Seward to the Senate. This is true of way-side 
conversations for several days in succession. 

We were glad to find Senator Sumner full of 
hope and cheer for the futures In one who is 
called to battle long and sturdily for the right, no 
element is so vital to success as the inspiration of 
hope. In the conflict with evil, one needs not only 
a firm assurance of the ultimate triumph of the 
right, but a hopeful spirit with respect to present 
measures of opposition to the wrong. This spirit 
largely characterized Mr. Sumner’s speeches on 
the Nebraska bill, during the last session of Con- 
gees. Amid the darkness and sorrow of that night 
of infamy, when the Senate decreed to overturn 
the barriers which for a thind of a century had 
resisted the westward march of slavery, his words 
of hope iospirited the friends of freedom like the 
sounding of another trumpet in the august fevela- 
tion of the.world’s coming Millenium. This hope is 
not enthusiasm. It is founded not only upon the 
eternal principles of right, but also upon those very 
portents of darkness that, like the blackest thunder- 
cloud, are the-back ground of the bow of promise. 
We heard every-where in Boston, that Mr. Sumner 
has established himself in the confidence and 
affection of the constituency that once idolized Mr. 
Webster, not only as the accomplished scholar and 
the graceful orator of the University, but as a com- 
prehensive and thorough statesman, and a dignified, 
ready, and powerful disputant, worthy to maintain 
the honor of that ancient commonwealth. 


The transition is easy from the Senator to the 
Queen; but we pass from the soiled arena of politics 
to the charming plateau of the garden. The fame 
of the Victoria Regia, under the generous culture 
of Mr. J. F. Allen, of Salem, has been widely pub- 
lished in the elegant volume of plates illustrating 
the several stages of this rare exotic. Transported 
from the bosom of the Amazon, this magnificent 
lily now blooms in the reservoir of thg lily-house, 
in Salem, in all the perfection of its native clime. 
Its wide-rimmed salver-like leaves, varying from 
five to six feet in diameter, are only in just propor- 
tion with the flower when it unfolds in all its-full- 
ness of white, purple, and gold. The habits of 
this plant require a summer atmosphere, and flow’ 
ing water at a temperature of seventy degrees. It 
flowers every eighth day throughout the year; each 
flower retaining its perfect bloom for about twenty- 
four hours. The leaves continue to expand for thirty 
days, then gradually decay. Following the seasons 
also, they increase in average size from January till 
June, and decrease from June till January. The tex- 





ture and strength of the leaf—the largest being capa- 


ble of supporting 160 lbs —the peculiarity of its 
form, the richness of its color, and the curious pro- 
cesses of its growth, make it even more wonderful 
than the flower upon whose royal beauty it contin- 
ually waits. Viewed in all points, the Victoria Regia 
must be confessed the queen of flowers. Mr. Allen 
has been quite as successful in developing its beau- 
ties, as has Sir Joseph Paxton in the splendid 
gardens of Chatsworth. 


sures and curiosities from every clime ; but are es- 
pecially rich in the departments of conchology and 
of oriental costume. By prudent management they 
have become valuable benevolent foundations for 
the benefit of contributors and their families in 
times of necessity. These collections are continu- 
ally increasing ; and when embraced, as is now pro- 
posed, under one roof, will form one of the noblest 
museums in the land, It is an interesting thought 
that the time may yet come when the principal me- 
morials of the idolatry of the East Indies and the 
Sandwich Islands, will be found in this old museum 
at Salem—the port from which the first missiona- 
ries set sail. 

The new Tabernacle church with its tall, cream- 
colored spire is one of the most conspicuous objects 
in the élite section of the city. The interior of the 
building is chaste, commodious, and in all respects 
appropriately finished. Dr. Worcester here worth- 
ily sustains an honored name as an able defender of 
the faith. Dr. Emerson, now approaching his fifti- 
cth anniversary, retains his hold upon the respect 
and affections of his people, while his labors are 
supplemented by the colleague of their united 
choice. Mr. Allen, everywhere beloved, is success- 
ful in spite of the unhappy prejudices that have 
encompassed Howard Street, in maintaining there 
the cause of Christ ; while the branch church is pros- 
pering under the intelligent and faithful ministry of 
Mr. Hoppin, who is esteemed alike as a scholar of 
varied and graceful attainments, a careful student 
of the Word, an earnest, practical preacher, and a 
devoted pastor. 

Favored with an enterprising, wealthy, and intel- 
ligent population; with treasures of nature, of his- 
tory, and of art; and with churches of living zeal, 
liberality, and progress; Salem bears witness that 
she did not surrender all her birthright when she 
yielded to Boston the palm of commerce once her 
own. x 





Oe 
° YUNG-WING. 


Amone the passengers in the ship “ Eureka,’’ for 
Canton, which sailed on the 8th inst, was Yung- 
Wing, a native of China, who was a member of the 
Mouison School in Macao, and was brought to this 
country some eight years since, by Rev. Mr. 
Brown, the teacher of that seminary. 

After fitting for college at Munson Academy, 
Mass., he entered Yale College, and graduated at 
that institution in July last, enjoying a high repu- 
tation both as to his attainments and moral charac- 
ter. He was peculiarly successful in winning the 
regards of his fellow-students, and indeed of all who 
have known him during his sojourn in the United 
States, who will follow him with their prayers and 
good wishes. He goes back to his native land ani- 
mated by the desire of being useful there in diffus- 
ing the light of science and of religious truth, and it 
can not be doubted that in the progress of events, 
opportunities will offer to gratify his ardent 
wishes. 

It is a curious fact that Yung-Wing took several 
prizes at college for excellence in English composi- 
tion. He may hereafter be of eminent service to 
the missionaries as interpreter and translator, and 
also in bringing his countrymen to a knowledge 
of that English tongue, so rich in evangelical asso- 
ciations, in which he has attained so great proficien- 
cy. The relations of Chica to this country are so 
inportant, that the education of a young Chinaman 


The museums of Salem contain many rare trea- | 
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Sraiwe-Srarer Coxcert.—The choir of Dr. Can “a 
church give their usual annual concert on _ 
evening, Nov. 21, aided by the choirs of the “— v 
Tabernacle, and the churches of Dre. Cheewor and “ 
lips, with several volunteers. The concert is to be ~ 
for the benefit of Mr. Crist, organist. See advertias 
ment. ~ 
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Dexoy, Lee Couyry, Intinom—A new Congr 

‘ :  BTege 
tional church has lately been organized in this town 
under the pastoral charge of Rev. S. D. Peet. Ite; fen. 
pects are encouraging in the highest degree. Thirteen 
of the charch and society have ordered and Paid fop 
each, a copy of The Independent, which we trust js but 
the commencement of a long list of subscribers + é 


that place. > 
——- *Oe 


Premium Tract.—The committee selected t, 
upon the merits of the tracts offered on the sybhio..' 
“the responsibility of the Christian merch ini, . 
United States, for the speedy conversion of the word p 
Ohrist,” having carefully examined the , 


ductions submitted to them, have award. j eae we 
one hundred dollars to the Tract prepared jy 3), . 
Jameson, Esq., of Freeport, Stevenson county, \\\ino, 

as most in accordance with the advertised propo n 
and, in their view, as best adapted to promote :), .), 


e De ¢ b- 
jects of the donor. 
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the 


R. T. Havves, } 
Gro. D. Puatra, } Comms 
Howarp Crossy, j 
The other manuscripts will be returned to the 
New-York, Noy. 13, 1854. 
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COUNCIL BLUFFS ASSOCIATION, Iowa 


Tue Council Bluffs Association convened at Tabor 
on Thursday, 12th ult, and continued their session 
over the following Sabbath. A large portion 
time was spent in prea@hing and devotions 
cises. 

There were present three ministers, all that co 
the Association. Sabbath afternoon, the rite of 
baptism and the Lord’s supper were adwiuistered, The 
meeting throughout was well attended by the mem. 
bers of Tabor church, and persons from the neigh! 
ing churches. 

The following resolutions were passed ; 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the present prospec: of 
securipg to freedom the vast domain of Kanzas ang 
Nebraska. And we tender our sympathies to tho, 
who are under God the efficient instruments , 
plishing this result. 

Resolved, That we are much gratified i 
that the A.B.C.F.M. has decided to treat the ain of 
American slavery as it would treat any 
that so directly opposes the evangelizatior 
world. 

Resolved, That we long to see the American Tracy 
Society and the American Sabbath-School Uniow and 
other benevolent societies take similar ground 

Resolved, That we believe that the time has « 
for the American Church to free itself entirely frow l) 
participation in the sin of slaveholding, and that 
therefore we prefer to give our countenance and 
patronage to such benevolent societies as act upon this 
principle. 

Resolved, That we still feel called upon to exert 
ourselves as Christians to procure the enactment of a 
prohibitory liquor law in this State 

Yours truly, 


: the 
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ther 
wer 


COO e—eteeene 
LETTER FROM KANZAS 


Lawrenog Crry, Kanzas Territory 
Oot. 26, 1854 

Dear InperenpEnt: I've not seen thee since | |ast eaw 
my New-England home. of thy 
constant readers. My family still enjoy thy presence 
And I shall have it again when we have a poet-ofiice 
nearer than fifty miles. 

Would you like to hear what we are doing—for | 
and truth? Well, we are beginning great things We 
have here one of the best sites for a town in the wor!d 
It can’t be improved upon. We have here already {ow 
hundred voters for our settlement, under the influence 
of the Emigrant Aid Company of Boston. We have 
an excellent missionary, Rev. E. Y. Lum, well adapted 
to frontier life. And his little wife is a gem of » 
woman. 


I have long been on¢ 





of talent and piety, in the liberal studies of one of 
our principal colleges, is an incident of no small 
moment. Several merchants of this city provided 
Yung-Wing with a liberal outfit. 


——_-@o —__ 


Witiiamesurce, — Rey. H. L. Elliot, formerly of 
Waterbury, Conn., was installed pastor of the New- 
England Church in Williamsburgh, on the evening of 
Thureday, the 9th inst. Sermon by Rev. E. N. Kirk 
of Boston. The audience was large and the occasion 
one of much interest to the church and the commu- 
nity. It is matter of regret that several pastors of 
sister churches in New-York and Brooklyn were neces” 
sarily absent, in consequence of lecture appointments 
or other previous engagements of long standing. But 
Mr. Elliot is welcomed host cordially to the fellowship 
of the Congregational ministry in this vicinity. The 
prospects of the church are hopeful. Possessing one 
of the most commodious and attractive edificés to be 
found in the two cities, with an able minister, and an 
active brotherhood, we see not why it should not hold 
the foremost rank in its district, for efficiency in the 
cause of Christ. 

+ Aor 

Rey. Cuagixs Bauouxr.—An ecclesiastical cvuneil 
was held, Oct. 3, at the First Congregational church in 
Newark, to take into consideration the request of Rev. 
Charles Beecher, for a dismission from the pastoral 
charge of said church, in view of his own health and 
the health of his family. The council voted that, 
while they deeply sympathize with Mr. Beecher and 
the church in reference to this separation, “ they 
can not do otherwise than acquiesce in this judgment 
in the premises,” and concur in the dissolution. 

“The council would embrace this opportunity to ex- 
press their high appreciation of the personal character 
and the pastoral labors of Rev. Chas. Beecher, and es- 
teeming him to be eminently qualified by natural en- 
dowment, by the graces of the Spirit, and by long 
experience, for the work of the minjstry, they unite 
their prayer with his and with those of this church, 
that he may be bleased of God with health adequate to 
the labors of the pastoral office in some other church 
of Christ.” 

nk nd 

Cuurca OrGanizep.—In accordance with the advice 
of a council, a Congregational church was organized at 
Lena, Fulton county, Ohio, Oet. 13. It commences 
its existence in the wilderness with twenty-four mem- 
bers, and if the spirit of God continue with it as sen- 
sibly as at its organiz#tion and the communion sue- 
ceeding, it ean not fail of usefulnesa, Among the by-laws 
adopted by the church, one reads as follows: 

“No person shall be admitted to the church, or 
allowed to remain in it, who either practices slave. 
holding, or is not earnestly and actively opposed to it 
And while we invite to occasional communion all 
Christians who desire to unite with us in testifying 
against the unscriptural practice of receiving slave. 
holders into the church, we will not invite either 


individuals or churches, who practice or apologize for 
slavery.” MM. L. 


a + 


Brxegamron, Noy. 9, 1854. 
Ar an ecclesiastical council convened in Elmira, 
N. Y,, Nov. 7, the pastoral relation between Rev. Wim. 
Bement and the Congregational church in that place 
was dissolved. The council express their regret that 
the peculiar cares and labors devolving upon Me. Be- 
ment, in carrying forward to its present permanent po- 
sition, under formidable embarrassments, the infant 
Congregational church of Elmira, has so impaired his 
health as to lead him to seek release from the pastoral 
care. They express, also, their high gratification at 
the proof which the church has given of the apprecia- 
tion in which they have held their pastor's services, in 
their refusing, at first, unanimously, to accept his re- 
quest, and their proposing to him to take six months 
asa period of rest from labor. They feel assured, 
upon his improving lwalth, that he will atill be able to 
occupy some other post 6f ministerial duty, and cor- 
dially recommend bim to the churches as a faithful, 





The Emigrant Aid Company of Boston are doing a 
great work for our settlement. There never wae at 
enterprise conducted more admirably than theirs at 
this end; I know nothing about the Boston end. Toc 
much credit can not be given to their a D 
the field, Messrs. Pomeroy and Robinson. Men better 
adapted to their respective spheres could not be found 
Under the management of almost any other men, our 
settlement would have been a Bedlam; under theira 
all is quiet and peace. 


‘ 
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here 


Dr. Robinson has great in 
fluence with squatters; and Mr. Pomeroy ((eneral, as 
we call him) has excellent business talents and great 
powers of endurance, and is an eloquent stump-speak 
er. His reception of Gov. Reader last Saturday, wat 
a noble effort. You will eee a report of his speech, a 
it is sent to The Tribune ; but no reporter can d 
jastice. The Governor made a good impressio: 
were delighted with his visit. Where he will | 
capitol is not yet known; but we think at | 

City. 

But I took my pen to tell you of ‘ 
the First Congregational church in Kanzas tert 
Agreeably to public notice, a meeting was he 
Sabbath evening, Oct. 15, at our big tent, (4 
20,) aud called to order, and its objects ex; 
Rey. 8. Y. Lum. Dea. Dickson, of Mass, 
moderator; prayer offered by Mr.Lum. O. A. I 
(of Dr. Kirk’s church, Boston, ) waa chosen « 

a full and free discussion of the whule su) 


the ler 


the kindest interchange of views and fe: 
voted that Rev. 8. Y. Lum, S. C. 
son, A. D. Ladd, and M. H. Spittle be a C 

draft Articles of Faith and a Covenant, as : 
the formation of a church. 


Pomeroy, i 


The meeting the: 
ed to Wednesday evening, at which time the} 
assembled, heard the report of the committee rea 
cordially accepted it, and voted that they would 
proceed to sign it with their own hands, and thu 
a Congregational church, to be known as thy 
mouth Church of Lawrence City.” oa 
orderly! Have we power to form a church/ . 
It was also voted that each one eliouy _ ; ” 
may be, present a letter, as an accredy . a art a * 
some evangelical church, dismissed ty PO 
The same evening also a “ R.4*°™ 
parish was formed, and Dr. ©. Rol“®°™ > 
and Mr. Nillis were elected trus*®* _ —_ 
Can you afford to send to ¥- Lum The —— 
Through him we can all see //"* post-office address 
is “‘ Kanzas Oity Missouri’ 


pao 


Foreigt Jntelligence. 


ARRVAL OF THE “ AMERICA.’ 
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C. Pomeroy 


Yours, PIONEET 


Tux Britsh mail-steamer arrived at Halifax o 
Thursday at 3 P.M. with European news to Ucl. 2 
sotton-market for the week has been quiet 
witht deine in prices. Breadstuffs had advances 
from the weck preceding 28..on flour, 6d. to 9d. 0 
wheat. Indian corn continued in active demand 
Consols 94. ne el 
The Qollins steamship “ Atlantic,” from New-\ or 
on the 14th ult, arrived off Holyhead at noon, 
Wednesday, the 25th, but could not enter the Meree) 
until 3 o'clock on Thureday morning; but no one ha 
enterprise enough in those 15 hours to send off a boat 
to inquire for further news respecting the “ Arctic 
The “St Louis” sailed from Southampton foy Ne¥ 
York on the 25th ult. P 
The screw steamship “Alps” arrived at Kingsto> 
Ireland, on the 23d, with troops from Halifax, 4” 
reached Liverpool on the 25th. ; 
The clipper “ Vision” has arrived at Liverpoo', 
108 days’ passage from Hong Kong, with the first carg: 
of new teas. h 
The ship “Triton,” from Glasgow, bound to bosto:, 
was abandoned on the lith October, the crew bei0é 
taken off by the “ North Wind,” arrived at Havre 
The London Zimes says; “We are informed the 
Mr. Soule, American Minister at Madrid, was, on To° 
day the 24th, refused permission to pass throws 
France on his return from England to Spain. 
The London Morning Post, announcing semi~® 
cially the aequisition of Yamana, says: “ It amout¥ 





earnest, and able minister of the New Testement. 
/ : 


virtually, if not absolutely to the annexation hs 
Domingo. The acquisition by the United States © 


} 








NovempBer 16, 18: 


im ftant a pos! a 
threatening on either 
Cuba and Porto Rie 
British West Indian posse 
with indifference. 

A letter 5 gel 

ure 0 r ibson, 

dereryith him the result « 
can Ministers at Ostend 





hand the Spenist 
a ' 
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eo dir 
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America, * 
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Tus Wan. —Sedastopol 
advices show that twen 
ture of tue b 
£ t -— S-ebas opol. 
bad their batteries rea P 
on , fire open don the place from ! 
¢ bombardment contin 
Jost 500 killed and wounde 1 
killed. The Russian fortificatior 
Ona the next day (18th) the bombardr 
med from the allied batteries only. 
Russian dispatches eay that the garrie 
quent sorties. = 
When the mai left Cons 
steamers had arrived at Bal sklava with p 
a great aortic of 20,000 atrong 
Generale Raglan and Canrobert had f 
moned Sebastopol to surrender, and req 
and children and sick to be sent away, 4! 
hoisted upon the h papitala. 
Letters of the l2th say, thet the ne 
und—a foot of earth on solid rock—tr 
tific approaches impossibl. —that the allie 
ever, 300 gups battery, ani after a few d 
attempt to sterm the gar wi 
40,000 men, with plenty of amn ' 
It is supposed that although the allies shou 
town, the Russians can make a protracte 1 
Fort Constantine. 

It is true that the Russ 
across the channel, which 
of-battle-ships, anch ) 
the barricade. 

Altogether the prosp “tt « 
topol is not 20 favorable t 
intelligence of the victo 
in Kogland and France from 

» So far as is knox Mn tl 
ing on the Upper Be! 

The allied army is divided 
army of observatior Che la 
tensive land which separates 
topel, accessible only trom two poir 
Tchernaia on the vorth- west 
the south-east. I'bis me 
redoubts. 

The Russians ore hovering on the ou 
allies’ positions, On the 7th they made 
monstration on the north-west extret 
but were kept in check by artillery, and 1 
out giving battie. 

On the 2d, 5th, and 11th, the garrison o 
made sorties, and destroyed some small w 

On the evening of the 5 of 4 

© succeeded in entering Sebastopol 

The city does not appear to be yet 
except on two sides 

The allies now number 110,000, « 

© French were ready to embark fror 
7 gist, and 8000 Turks from Varna 


ja not taken 
lays elapsed 
from B 
Bot 


iegiug armies 
lw 


| till night. 
Admiral ] 


suffere 


untinople on t 


ans have sunk 
700 yards wi 


and | sof | 


as 
is defen kk 


ity « 


nh, aconvoy 


Great Barraiw.—The British fleet is t 
Baltic about the end of November, return 
rove to Portamouth, Sheernees, Plymouth, 

Five floating batteries and twenty gun- 

™ ing four fect e | ng 
Se for epring operation 
| Another Polar expedition is to 
to bring home the remains of Sir Joho Fra 
Dr. Rae will have the comm ind. 

A galvanic apparatus was being con 
Newcastle-upon-T'yne, to blow up the sh 
Sebastopol. 


be sent 


Averria.—Affairs look black 
Austria. A great coun¢ il gt ‘ 
The Emperor presided, and Barot 

Slt is reported that Austria 
* draw from the frontier of Gailicia 

The whole Austrian a: my 
footing on the 2)th. The 
orders to be ready for marc! 

Stice. Russia meantime continue 


sulnmmeD 


Onina.—The overland 
bwith Canton dates of Sept. 9th. Oanton 1 
ieged, and the distress of the besiege 
There was no tea ready for 
vet hold Shanghai. 
= The American clipper “Cornet” arri 
Hfrom Liverpool, in 86 day's passagé 


shipment 


France—Fresh rigors against peacea 
ants prove that the government is agair 
told you of the condemnation of honors 

nd evangelists engaged for many years in 
ment of Saéne-et- Loire. lh condvempDb 

two pe reoos, On t 
A » Correctional Tribunal o 
Sadne-et- Loire) condemned Jacques Guye 

Dg himself a Protestant schoolwasts r, & 
fine for the offense of performing worthip 

9th of August, Jean Tissier a 
-rotestant schoolmaster,” to the same 
ame offense. On the same day, the Cour 
Spf ChaJons-sur-Saéve contirmed the first 

uly 29th. The courageous pastor, conde 

econd tribunal, continued, notwithstandip 
nformations were drawn up, and he 
femned to six months’ imprisonment 
franes’ fine. Four othe pe 
smaller penalties. Appeal was made. & 
Mpessed on the 14th inst. We do not yet} 
ult—Christian Time: 


more 


Calling 


ha 
, anc 


sons have beer 


ARRIVAL OF THE “ATLAN"’ 
Tus U. S. mail-steame: 

om Liverpoo), hal&past 8 « 

esday, Nov. lat, reached |} 

ringing 184 passengers 4 

ence 

Liverpool cotton-market 

ment in prices.: Breads 
nsole elosed 3ist 
ircular quote bullio 

munce; South-American yubloor 

"6: 


, . 
‘ ld coin 


tandard ; 


3d P r O%; 


Mexican and South-Amer 


bast« pol eon ne 
tained, up i 
the circu 
Ain fortress had 
Parantine had ‘ 
ry bad been bl 
counts to the 
® silent with 
m the former place speak of a 
3 to the French, of which the dispatch f 
kes no mention, 8o that the whole st 
redited until it receives confirmation 
® proof of Russian insincerity has app 
grace of St. Petersburg 
rely reve aling the fact 
e attack of the alli 
re was, nevertheless 
land at the anti sipation that de bastops 
educed without a regular siege 


ucoesatul 


Hk Battic —Moet of the French shiy 4 
ome. The British are yet cruising ab 
neiderable preparations are being m 
for the sieve of Cronatadt, which, j 
be the first act of the spring cam} 
h War departm nt has ordered 
) gun-boats, carrying each 
floating batteries, carrying 
gune—to be ready by the opening ol 
7 spring. The Freneh are 
one. 
re is a rumor—bu! it cor 
the Baltic fleet wil!, ne 
f Sir Edmund Lyons 
ier is sick—unable to 


the « 
wo heavy 


each 70 
likewise 1 
ies from § 
xt spring, be 


leave hia ehip. 


DR—The London correspondent of ti 
dvertiser writes, Oct. 24 


Ommercial affairs, there i 
ptible charge Mr the b 
mts being obtained with x } 
& rates. Yesterday, first-rate 
ted at 43 per cent. this state of 
te the smoothing down of the 
. il, which will likewise be mitigat 
sion houses are concerned by a fu 
movement in the price of wheat, 
yesterday, to be almost of a wild 
advance having been realized 
making an aggregate advance 
10a, per quarter, or about 12 per 4 


ROIAL Fatune.—The accounts fr 
urm & remor lately current of th 
Potter & Stuart, iron-house bt 
manufacturers. Their. liabilities 
t their assets will, it is thor 
bthe pound. The difficulties o 
Produced by the failure of remi 

© which colonies they had mad 





